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OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


Tur Speech of her Majesty at the opening of the Session of Par- 
liament was expected with more interest than usually attaches to 
such documents, and will be perused throughout the country with 
more than usual attention. It has become quite a fashion to con- 
sider Royal speeches as vague and unmeaning, and to express dis- 
satisfaction at the constitutional reservations of phraseology which 
are employed in them ; but it cannot justly be said, that the Speech 
which the Administration prepared for her Majesty on this occasion, 
is of such acharacter. Several important topics are touched upon 
in it, with more or less fulness and perspicuity. In the first place, 
the signs of returning peace in Europe, and of the subsidence of 
the great revolutionary wave, were too obvious and too gratifying, 
to be passed over without prominent notice ; and the highly pros- 
perous state of the commerce and manufactures of Great Britain, 
which is still more obvious and still more agreeable, could not 
but receive from her Majesty a grateful record. Both in 
our foreign and domestic relations, the year 1851 has opened under 
favourable auspices. We are at peace with the whole world ; and 
Europe, for the first time since 1848, begins to be at peace with it- 
self. Free Trade, of which we have set an example to all nations, 
has proved even of greater advantage than its warmest supporters 
could have anticipated. Under its operation the working classes 
have constant and remunerative employment ; mills, mines, and 
workshops are in full activity ; there is a surplus in the national 
Exchequer; poor-rates have diminished ; ship-building—a branch 
of industry which was to be ruined by the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, according to the dismal forebodings of some false prophets 
among us—has proved more prosperous than ever ; and agriculture 
itself, though depressed and said to be ruinous to all engaged in it, 
i not more depressed than it was many times during the bygone 
days of protection and the sliding scale. Her Majesty, in express- 
ing the hope that the generally prosperous state of all other classes 
willhavea favourable effectin diminishingthe difficulties of the owners 
and occupiers of land, and in promoting the interests of agriculture, 
will however, administer no consolation to the agricultural body. 
The prosperity of other classes necessarily reacts upon them ; but 
their distressed condition, which they ascribe to Free Trade, is 
proved by their own history for the last thirty-five years to have 
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nothing to do with that measure, and to be shared with the agri- 
culturists of other countries, where Protection is still the rule. 
The farmers of France raise as piteous a moan of distress as ever 
was raised by the farmers of England, and complaint seems the 
habitual tone of agriculturists in every part of the civilized world 
where population is thick, and where manufacturers do not come 
largely to the aid of landed proprietors in supporting the people. 
The only prosperous agriculturists that we know of are those of the 
United States; and certainly in no part of Europe do we hear any 
other cry from them, but one of distress, because food is too 
cheap and farming unremunerative. Why this should be, we shall 
not here stop to enquire ; but that the fact is so, is a proof, what- 
ever may be its cause, that Free Trade has, in reality, nothing to 
do with it. 

The other topics embraced in her Majesty’s Speech foreshadow a 
busy session, in which there will be an immensity of talk, and no 
inconsiderable portion of work. It will be a matter of rejoicing to 
all classes of the community to learn that the great subject of law 
reform is to be taken up in earnest, and that the Government is pre- 
pared with a series of measures for the improvement of the admi- 
nistration of justice both in the Law and Equity Courts. Whether 
the result will be the codification of the law—that noble task which 
the great lawyers of England yet owe to their country, remains to 
be seen ; but even if no other good should ultimately result from 
the Royal promises, the ministerial intentions, and the public 
anxiety upon the subject, than the cleansing of the Augean stable 
of the Court of Chancery, there will be much reason for 
congratulation. There is scarcely ground for the hope that 
the lawyers in Parliament, to whom the management of this 
question must be entrusted, will be enabled to carry it to 
completion during the present session; but the country may 
fairly anticipate, from the satisfactory beginning of the work 
in 1851, that no future changes of the Ministry or of policy, or any 
Parliamentary accidents, will endanger its ultimate success. The 
kindred measure, for the Registration of Deeds and Instruments 
relating to the Transfer of Property, which the Ministry have pro- 
mised in the Royal Speech, if it have been carefully considered 
during the recess, will, doubtless, receive Parliamentary sanction at 
a much earlier period. 

But, important as these subjects are, and interesting as the dis- 
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cussions that must arise upon them are sure to be, the topic which 
will excite most attention, and which caused the Royal Speech to 
be looked for with such extraordinary solicitude, is the unlucky 
question of the “ Papal Aggression.” Upon this subject, however, 
the Speech is so studiously guarded, that even Cardinal Wiseman 
himself, whose selfish and unreasonable ambition has thrown this 
unoffending country into such a tumult of dissatisfaction, will fail 
to discover from it what course the Ministers intend to pursue with 
regard tohim. That her Majesty “ will maintain the rights of her 
Crown and the independence of the nation against all encroach- 
ment, from whatever quarter it may proceed,” neither he nor any 
other Papist can have doubted ; but he and the Roman Catholics, 
as well: as the Protestant people of these realms, will seek 
in vain from the Speech for any clue to the mode in which 
present and future encroachment is to be resisted, and whether the 
enactments in contemplation are or are not to be retrospective. It 
will be a satisfaction, however, to the friends of civil and religious 
liberty to know, that not even the impudent assertion of jurisdic- 
tion in this country which has been made by the Pope will be con- 
verted into a pretext for the imposition of any disabilities or the in- 
fliction of any penalties upon the professors of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Lord John Russell would have belied his whole previous 
career, and would have acted in hostility to the spirit of the age, and 
to the British Constitution as reformed by the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, if 
he had become, even on provocation, a persecutor of the Roman 
Catholics, or of any other form of religionists. The good 
sense and loyalty of the leading Englishmen who belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church, some of them bearing illustrious and 
historical names, have greatly simplified the task reserved for Par 

liament, and rendered all the more easy the agreement of the 
Legislature in preventing or punishing for the future any in- 
vasion by a foreign power of the supremacy of the Sovereign 
of Great Britain. There is little, if any sympathy with 
Ultramontanism and Jesuitism among the Roman Catholics of 
England; and it would apparently be no great grievance to them 

whatever it might prove in Ireland, if Bishops and Archbishops of 
their persuasion were prohibited under heavy penalties from as- 
suming any territorial designations in this country. Whatever be 
the form which the enactment may assume, it is to be hoped on 
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every ground that Cardinal Wiseman will speedily be thrown into 
beneficial obscurity, and that the year 1851 will see the last of those 
unhappy bickerings between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
which distract the attention of the country from matters of more 
importance. What our statesmen and thinkers have to struggle 
for is the increase amongst us of a well-employed, a well-fed, a 
well-clothed, a well-taught, and a moral and religious people; the 
diminution of burdens upon industry, and the gradual eradication 
of the great plague-spots of crime and pauperism. The continual 
babble of warring sects is a serious impediment to this good work; 
and the sooner it comes to an end, the better for us all. 

There is one omission in the Royal Speech which is as cheering 
as it is remarkable—it does not say a word about Ireland. That 
country has undergone severe affliction and a heavy trial, but the 
worst has passed ; and, in finding a solvent proprietary, Ireland has 
found the best remedy for the evils under which she has so long 
groaned. It will be happy for her, and for every other portion of 
the empire, if the good which has begun shall continue, and if 
there shall never more be occasion to mention Ireland in a Royal 
Speech. 


PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. 


THE MARQUIS OF KILDARE, M.P. FOR KILDARE COUNTY. 
CHARLES WILLIAM FitzGERALD, MArquis of KiLpare, eldest son of 
the present (third) Duke of Leinster, sole Duke and premier Marquis 
and Earl of Ireland, was born at Dublin in 1819, and educated at home 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 1840. In the 
same year he was appointed one of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, and a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for 
the county of Kildare. In the following year he travelled over the 
greater part of Spain. At the general election of 1847 he was invited 
to become a candidate for the county, and, asa Liberal, in favour of 
Tenant-Right, Free-Trade, and the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
but opposed to the repeal of the Union, was returned, at the head of 
the poll, along with Lord Naas, in opposition to John Augustus 
O'Neill, the Repeal candidate; the numbers being—Marquis of 
Kildare, 544; Lord Naas, 413; O'Neill, 301. In the September of 
the same year his Lordship married Caroline, third daughter of the 
present (second) Duke of Sutherland. In 1849 he received the com- 
mission of Colonel in the Kildare Militia. 

His Lordship spoke for the first time in the House on moving the 
Address on the Royal Speech. He referred, as matter of congratu- 
lation, to our amicable relations with all foreign powers; to the 
restoration of peace throughout Europe, and the influence the friendly 
offices of this country had had in its establishment; the Brazilian 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade, and the flourishing 
condition of our finances, notwithstanding the many reductions of 
taxation. The present depressed condition of agriculture was to be 
deplored, but there was good hope that that important interest would 
soon revive under the influence of the general prosperity of the other 
great branches of industry. The recent aggression on the part of Rome 
was matter of regret. and rendered it the duty of the House at once 
to take measures for the maintainance of the Queen’s supremacy and 
the established religion of the land, but with a careful regard to the re 
ligious liberty of the people. The promised reforms in Chancery, and 
the alteration of the law as to the registration of deeds, he considered 
of the greatest importance, as tending to the more cheap and speedy 
administration of justice in our highest court, and the more ready 
transfer of land. 

At length Ireland afforded matter of congratulation; the people 
were turning from the disturbance of political agitation to industrial 
pursuits, and were entering upon a course of effort which, under the 
blessing of Providence would, he believed, lead that so long unhappy 
country toa pitch of prosperity she had never before enjoyed. 

Our Portrait is from a Photograph by Kilburn. 


SAMUEL MORTON PETO, ESQ. 
Ustit within the last few years, the moving and seconding of the Ad- 
dress was regarded as a piece of mere conventional routine, assigned 
by Ministers to some youthful follower of the Government, as a facile 
introduction to the practical formalities of Parliament. It was a duty 
entirely honorary, involving little labour, entailing no responsibility, 
aud awakening no expectancy, for it was confined to the utterance of 
the simplest platitudes in support of the trite commonplaces of which 
then, as now, Speeches from the Throne are made up. Of late vears, 
however, there has been a wholesome innovation on the practice, and 
Ministers of either party have been accustomed to look about them 
with vearly increasing anxiety for members of the Legislature whose 
abilities shall not only suffice for a comprehensive amplification 
of the topics glanced at in the Royal Message, but whose personal 
character and position shall guarantee, as far as possible, the honesty 
and disinterestedness of their advocacy. These requirements are pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by the member for Norwich. Identified 
with the people, of popular predilections, and, in his own person, a 
natural type and exponent of the material progress of the country, 
the splendid amplitude of his fortune exempts him from susceptibility 
to official blandishment ; while the pride of good old English descent, 
and an honoured English name, give him an abiding interest in the 
maintenance of all that is worth preserving in our “ territorial consti- 
tution.” Hence the moral value attached to the support of such men 
as Mr. Peto—a value that, it must be admitted, was greatly enhanced 
by the sobriety of view, solidity of judgment, and manly tone which 
characterised his Tuesday’s speech. While necessarily putting a free 
and liberal construction on the acts, and still more on the motives, of 
the Cabinet and its leader, he abstained from everything in the shape 
of indiscriminate panegyric calculated to compromise the principle 
that has governed him through life—the sentiment so expressively 
apostrophised in Smollett’s ode :— 

Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye. 

Mr. Peto, the eldest son of Mr. William Peto—who, until the period 
of his death, which took place about two years ago, resided at Can- 
non Court, Cookham, Berks—was born at Woking, in Surrey, in 
August, 1809. He is, consequently, but little turned of forty 
years ; and yet how familiar has his name, during the last twenty of 
them, been, as the operative constructor of many of the greatest 
architectural and engineering enterprises of the present century ! 


Even before the attainment of his majority, the singularly practical | 


aptitude of his talents had so matured the fruits of his seven years’ 
experience, under the tuition of his uncle, Mr. Henry Peto, that, on 
the death of that gentleman, in 1830, he found himself the successor 
to a moiety of his very large business —his joint partner 
being Mr. Thomas Grissell, another nephew of the deceased, and who 
had had a share in the house for some five years previously. Mr. 
Peto also came into possession of a very large fortune by his uncle’s 
will. The seemingly precocious ripening of Mr. Peto’s judgment will 
appear to be less inexplicable, when it is stated, that, in pursuing the 
study of his business, he did not confine himself to a mere acquaint- 
ance with its theory, but gave a laborious and zealous devotion 
to the manual pursuit of the three several handicrafts chiefly required 
in such establishments. He worked—and those who know his cha- 
racter can judge of the energy he imparted to his labours—not as the 
relative and future heir of one of the leading contractors of the king- 
dom, but as if he were destined, during his whole lifetime, to earn his 
livelihood as a journeyman, in the capacity ofa carpenter, a bricklayer, 
and a mason ; and there cannot be a question, that, besides the inestima- 








ble utility hederived from the insight thus voluntarily acquired intothe | 
mechanism of labour, so essential to his calculations in its employment | 


in vast organised masses, he alsothus became familiarised with what 
may be called the idiosyneracy of the English mechanic, and he has, 
consequently, been enabled to convert such knowledge to the ac- 
complishment of the moral results observable on his works. These 


render almost literally applicable to all his undertakings of a like | 


nature, the remarks made nearly six years ago by the late exemplary 


Bishop of Norwich, who, on the occasion of opening upwards of eighty | 


miles of railway belonging to the Eastern Counties Company, said :— 


Mr. Peto is a Dissenter, and he (his Lordship) envied the 


which he belonged the possession of such a man, and he would gladly pur- 


sect to | 
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become a member of the Church of England. He w: 
holding high office in 
purest faith, but he was stili a Catholic Christian, and, 
hold it as a dereliction of his duty if he did not express 





as such, would 
his approbation, 


respect, and regard for the exertions used for the moral benefit of the 
railway labourers by Mr. Peto. He was always most anxious to 
see good done, and rejoiced to see it, from whatever quarter it 


came; and he could not, and would not, withhold his pleasure of gratification 
at the great good done by Mr. Peto. All down the line he had met with his 
agents, and had found them not merely giving directions and instructions, but 
also giving to the men religious and school-books for the education of them- 
selves and their children ; and thus showing them that education can civilise 
the mind, reform the habits, and elevate the understanding. The gin-shops 
were left deserted, and the schools were full. The good and exemplary conduct 
of Mr. Peto’s railway labourers under this system deserved to be a tale told 
* three times three, with one cheer more ;” and let it be recorded as a fact, of 
which there could be no denial, not one labourer in the Norwich district had 
been guilty of misconduct that made him amenable to the law.—The 
allusions of the Bishop to the orderly conduct of Mr. Peto’s labourers were 
corroborated by the Dean of Ely at a snbsequent part of the evening. 
* For,” said he, “in my district I have never had so little criminal magisterial 
business during the period I have had a seat on the bench as during the progress 
of the works on the Eastern Counties Railway under Mr. Peto; although for a 
period of two years three thousand of his men have been in my immediate 
vicinity.” 






Lord GeorgeBentinck, in his remarkable speech, recommending, as 
an antidote to the effects of the Irish famine the employment of 
twenty millions sterling in the construction of railways in that coun- 
try, also made highly complimentary allusion to Mr. Peto’s system of 
management among his English railway labourers ; and Mr. Peto’s ob- 
servations on Irish labour in his speech on Tuesday, are particularly 
deserving of remark, The system pursued by him may be described, 
in brief terms, as combining discipline, personal freedom, moral ad- 
monition reduced to practice, and a total avoidance of ostentatious 
purism, in a degree never before exemplified in relation to the same 
heterogeneous and somewhat unmanageable materials. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that his effective controul over his dependants is 
owing to any of that brusqueness of mien and domineering manner 
which some masters believe to be essential to their ascendancy. On 
the contrary, his demeanour to his inferiors is as unobtrusive and consi- 
derate as his bearing to hisequalsis courteous, polished, and self-possess- 
ed. Hehasalsothe secret not only of attaching tohimthose immediately 
connected with him in his vast operations, but of imbuing them with 
the animus that impels himself to an ever-vigilant supervision of the 
welfare of the people or the interests committed to his care. Hence, 
though his works may be progressing in many different quarters, his 
spirit is equally ubiquitous, and with the like result in all. To enu- 
merate those works, would be to name a large portion of the leading 
railway undertakings in England, for Mr. Peto has constructed above 
one-seventh of them. 

The partnership subststing between Mr. Peto and Mr. Grissell was 
dissolved by mutual consent in 1845, the latter gentleman 
continuing, on his own account, the erection of the Houses of Par- 
liament, the greatest of the many public structures undertaken by the 
firm. Among such structures may be mentioned the Model Prison 


at Clerkenwell, Hungerford Market, the Reform and the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Clubs. It is also worth noting, at the 
present moment, when the Aladdin like celerity of Paxton’s 


Crystal Palace is exciting such astonishment, that the Lyceum Thea- 
tre was built by the firm in sixteen weeks, and the St. James’s in 
thirteen—two of the most perfect and elegant edifices of the kind in 
the metropolis. 

Though, as we have seen, in the very prime of life, Mr. Peto 
is gradually withdrawing himself from the more active personal 
controul of matters of this nature, but finds a congenial coadjutor in 
the person of his present partner and brother-in-law, Mr, Betts. 

In our Sketch of Lowestoft, in September last, we took occasion to 
speak of the value and extent of benefits conferred on that delightful 
watering-place by Mr. Peto, who, in addition to being the Lord of the 
Manor of the township on which the New Town of Lowestoft is, or 
we should rather say, has been, erected, is also the proprietor of 
the extensive and beautiful neighbouring estate of Somerleyton, 
purchased from Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne, a few years 
ago. Here he has re-constructed the family mansion in a style 
of massive splendour and taste well betitting the ancestral oaks 
surrounding it. Mr. Peto has recently still further added to his 
landed possessions by the purchase of the extensive Lancashire es- 
tates of Lord Suftield—a proof, by the way, of his faith in the ability 
of British agriculture, under proper direction, to sustain itself in its 
olden pre-eminence, no matter what may be the competition of the 
foreigner. He has, since his first connexion with Somerleyton, been 
a magistrate of Suffolk, and, more recently has received his commis- 
sion as Deputy-Lieutenant for the same county. 

The connexion which the purchase of Somerleyton gave Mr Peto 
with Norwich, induced the Liberal electors, early in 1847, to solicit 
him to become a candidate at the then expected election—no small 
honour, when it is remembered that for upwards of 40 years pre- 
viously the city had been represented in the Whig interest by Mr. 
Smith, and subsequently by his son, Mr. Benjamin Smith. Mr. Peto 
was placed at the head of the poll by an immense majority. His col- 
league in the representation is the Marquis of Douro. 





Mr. Peto is married to the eldest daughter of Henry Kelsall, Esq., of 
Rochdale. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED, 


SARAH, COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 

Tuts lady, wife of Henry Richard, present Earl Brooke and Warwick, died on 
the 30th ult. She was born Febuary | 
4, 1786, the eldest daughter of John, | 
second Earl of Mexborough, and 
was twice married. By her first 
husband, John George, fourth Lord 
Monson, she had an only son, Fre- 
derick John, fifth Lord Monson, 
who died s.p., October 7, 1841 ; 
and by her second, the Earl of War- 
wick, one son, George Grey, Lord 
Brooke, M.P. 

Lady Warwick was much es- 
teemed and loved by rfch and poor, 
especially in the neighbourhood of 
her princely Castle in Warwickshire. Her death is felt as a severe and general 
loss. = 





| SIR FRANCIS LAWLEY, BART. 
Tuis respected gentleman, long the intimate personal friend of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, died, at his seat in Warwickshire, on the 
5 30th ult. He was second son of Sir Robert Lawley, 
fifth baronet of Spoonhill, by Jane his wife, daughter 
of Beilby Thompson, Esq , of Escrick, county of York, 
and inherited the baronetcy in 1833, at the decease 
of his elder brother, Sir Robert Lawley, who had been 
created Baron Wenlock. He married, in the year 
1815, Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of George Talbot, 
Esq., of Temple Guiting, eounty of Gloucester, but 
had no child. His large landed estates and the 
hereditary family title descend to his only surviving 
brother, Paul Beilby, the present Lord Wenlock, who 
already enjoys the fine Yorkshire property of his 
maternal ancestors. The founder of the Lawleys, of 
Spoonhill, was Thomas Lawley, Esq., cousin and heir 
of John, Lord Wenlock, Privy-Councillor to King 
Edward I[V., and Knight of the Garter. The late Sir 
Francis represented Warwickshire in four parliaments, but retired in 1835. 








THE LATE GERMAN ComposER, LortTzINc.—We recorded the de- 
cease of this composer in our last Number. He was buried on the 24th ult., 
Meyerber and Kirstner, Dorn and Taubert, and all the artists of the Berlin thea- 
tres following the funeral car. On the head of the deceased was a laurel wreath, 
and before the coffin was borne, on a velvet cushion, the laurel crown and 
massive silver conductor’s stick, presented to him by the city of Leipzic. He was 
| born in Berlin in 1803, and he made his débiét as a tenor. He was afterwards 
| director of music at Vienna, Dresden, Munich, and at Berlin at the Keenigstadt. 
| He was organising a new musical society at Berlin when he was seized with 
apoplexy. Meyerbeer was to conduct at a grand concert for the benefit of Lort- 
zing’s family. 





ERRATUM.—A mistake occurred in our recent memoir of Sir Willoughby 
Gordon. It is there stated that the two younger brothers of Sir Willonghby are 
deceased. We are happy to say that such is not the case. Both these gallant 
officers, Admiral Henry Gordon and Admiral Charles Gordon, still live to enjoy 


chase him at his own price; and heartily he prayed that he would ere long | 
is a Churchman, and | 
the Church, and believed that in that Church was the | 





| those honours which they have so well deserved of their country. 








[Fes. 8, 1851. 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Tuesday last her Majesty opened Parliament in person, with a 
Speech from the Throne, 

With the usual good fortune which marks all the Royal progresses in 
public, her Majesty was favoured with the brightest and most agreeable 
weather, which called out a more than usual throng of London’s “ thou- 


sands and tens of thousands~ to witness the gay pageant. In front of 


: : of persons assembled to see 
the Royal procession start; and the Cithusiastic plaudits with which 
her Majesty was greeted exceeded any similue public demonstrati 

. a P " > stration on 
such an occasion since the time of the Reform 3M: and a similar dis 
play was presented at the Horse-guards, Whitehall, Palace-y: ‘d ‘ d 
other points on the route to Westminster. a, gees ne as 

The scene in the marble hall of Buckingham Palace 
pleasing one; the groups of splendidly-attired officers, attendants, yeo 
men of the guard, &c., forming, with the gorgeous decorations of the 
staircase, a picture of much gaiety and elegance. The marble hall is if 
great extent, and has on its northern, southern, and western sides a Saleed 
portion, approached by several steps; its eastern side is formed by the 
main entrance, under the portico, and windows, looking under the 
same. The hall itself is somewhat dark, and the brilliant light from the 
skylight covering the staircase is therefore greatly enhanced, and 
from below, produces an admirable play of effect. The staircase is a 
single flight for a short height, and thence it turns to the right 
and left to the State Apartments, a continuation of the single flight 
being continued up an arched avenue, leading towards the Garter and 
other rooms. The stairs are of white marble; the balustrade, of or- 
molu, of an excessively rich and elaborate Grecian acanthus ‘foliage 
pattern. The walls of the staircase are painted in imitation of marbles 
of various kinds, the imitations being absolutely marvellous—indeed the 
finest it is possible to imagine: these were painted by Mr. Moxon, and 
certainly add materially to the rich appearance of the walls. The 
architectural members and all the modelled enrichments of the ceilin 4 
and walls are richly gilded, and heightened by various positive em 
In the spandrils of the ceiling there are frescoes of Morning Noon. 
Evening, and Night, painted by Mr. H. J. Townshend, we : 

Tickets of admission are issued by the Lord Chamberlain for a limited 
number of persons to see the brief pageant of the Queen leaving the 
Palace to go to the Houses of Parliament ; and space in the hall and on 
the raised parts of the hall is allotted for the spectators. Yeomen of 
the Guard are stationed at the entrance doors, and at several parts of 
the staircase ; and many other persons connected with the pageant are 
also in waiting in the hall: amongst others, two Yeomen Porters, in 
sombre-coloured court suits, with dress swords, seemed quite relics of the 
days of George III. 

The appointed hour of the Queen’s departure having arrived, 
and the word given that the carriage was ready,in a brief space the 
Lords in Waiting, with all the gentlemen having official duties, came 
in succession down the thickly-carpeted stairs; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards, her Majesty, leaning on the arm of Prince Albert, 
and followed by the Duchess of Sutherland, &c., swept by, and entered 
the State-carriage, the guard of honour of the Coldstream Guards, 
stationed in the quadrangle of the Palace, saluting, and the band play- 
ing the National Anthem. : 

The Queen left Buckingham Palace at a quarter before two o'clock. 
The procession consisted of five carriages, each drawn by six bays; one 
carriage drawn by six black horses ; and the state coach, drawn by eight 
cream-coloured horses. ; 

The doors of the House of Lords were opened at twelve o'clock, soon 
after which the house was filled in every part. The peeresses and sons 
of peers attended in unusual numbers, having obtained entré by means of 
tickets specially provided. 

Among the earliest arrivals were the Duke of Wellington, who seemed 
to be in excellent health, the Dukes of Devonshire, Argyle, and Bue- 
cleuch, the Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Devon, the Earl of 
Denbigh, Earl of Cawdor, Earl of Cardigan, Earl Talbot, and Lord 
Cranworth. The Ministers present were the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl Grey, the Earl of Carlisle, and Earl Gran- 
ville. On the Episcopal bench we noticed the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishops of Worcester, Hereford, Oxford, St. David's, 
and Manchester. 

Among the Judges were the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. 
Justice Patteson, Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Justice Erle, Mr. Baron 
Martin, Mr. Justice Williams, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, &e. 

That portion of the House which is set apart for the Foreign Ministers 
was crowded, the representatives of the United States, South American 
Republics, and almost all the nations of Europe being present. 

Shortly before two o’clock the Lord Chancellor took his seat on the 
woolsack, and soon after the booming of cannon announced the arrival 
of the Queen at the House, 

Her Majesty was attired in a white satin brocade dress, embroidered 
with gold, and wore a splendid tiara of diamonds. She was led to the 
throne by the Prince Consort (who wore a field-marshal’s uniform, with 
the Order of the Garter), the procession being closed by the officers of 
state, heralds, pages, &e. Her Majesty appeared in excellent health and 
spirits, and whilst waiting for the attendance of the Commons, entered 
into conversation with the Duchess of Sutherland, by whom she was 
attended. The Marquis of Lansdowne bore the crown, the Duke of 
Wellington the sword of state, and the Marquis of Winchester the cap 
of maintenance. 

The Prince Consort wore crape on his left arm, as mourning for the 
Queen of the Belgians. 

When her Majesty had ascended the throne, the whole House rose, 
and remained standing until her Majesty motioned the House to be 
seated. At this period the coup d’eil presented was most brilliant. The 
sun shone with unwonted splendour for this season of the year, and 
heightened the effect of the gorgeous scene. 

The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod was commanded to summon 
the Commons to the bar of the House. On their arrival, her Majesty very 
clearly and distinctly read the following Speech from the Throne :— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


“My LorpDs AND GENTLEMEN, 


Buckingham Palace an immense caneourse 
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viewed 





“It is with great satisfaction that I again meet my Parliament, and 
resort to your advice and assistance in the consideration of measures 
which affect the welfare of our country. 

“T continue to maintain the relations of peace and amity with Foreign 
Powers. It has been my endeavour to induce the States of Germany to 
carry into full effect the provisions of the treaty with Denmark, which 
was concluded at Berlin in the month of July of last year. I am much 
gratified in being able to inform you that the German Confederation 
and the Government of Denmark are now engaged in fulfilling the 
stipulations of that treaty, and thereby putting an end to hostilities 
which at one time appeared full of danger to the peace of Europe. 

“I trust that the affairs of Germany may be arranged by mutual 
agreement, in such a manner as to preserve the strength of the Con- 
federation and to maintain the freedom of its separate States. 

“ T have concluded with the King of Sardinia articles additional to 
the Treaty of September, 1841, and I have directed that those articles 
shall be laid before you. 

“ The Government of Brazil has taken new, and I hope efficient 
measures for the suppression of the atrocious traffic in slaves. 


“ GENTLEMEN OF THE House or ComMONS, 
“ T have directed the estimates of the year to be prepared and laid 
before you without delay. They have been framed with a due regard to 
economy, and to the necessities of the public service. 


“ My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ Notwithstanding the large reductions of taxation which have been 
effected in late years, the receipts of the revenue have been satisfactory. 

“ The state of the commerce and manufactures of the United King- 
dom has been such as to afford general employment to the labouring 
classes. 

“T have to lament, however, the difficulties which are still felt by 
that important body among my people who are owners and occupiers 
of land. 

“ But it is my confident hope that the prosperous condition of other 
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classes of my 7 subjects will have a favourable effect in diminishing those 
— ulties and promoting the interests of agriculture. 

‘ The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles conferred by a 
foreign Power has excited strong feelings in this country, and large bo- 
dies of my subjects have presented addresses to me, expressing attach- 
ment to the Throne, and praying that such assumptions should be re- 
sisted. I have assured them of my resolution to maintain the rights of 
my Crown, und the independence of the nation, ainst all encroach- 
ment, from whatever quarter it may proceed. I have, at the same time, 
expressed my earnest desire and firm determination, under God’s bless- 
ing, to maintain unimpaired the religious liberty which is so justly prized 
by the people of this country. 

“It will be for you to consider the 











measure which will be laid before 
you on this subject. 
” « The Administration of Justice in the several departments of Law 
and Equity will no doubt receive the serious attention of Parliament ; 
and I feel confident that the measures which may be submitted, with a 
view of improving that administration, will be discussed with that ma- 
ture deliberation which important changes in the highest courts of judi- 
cature in the kingdom imperatively demand. 

A measure will be laid before you, providing for the establishment of 
a system of registration of deeds and instruments re lating to the trans 
fer of property. This measure is the result of inquiries which I have 
caused to be made into the practicability of adopting a system of re Zis- 
tration calculated to give security to titles, and to diminish the causes of 
litigation to which they have hitherto been liable, and to reduce the cost 
of transfers. 

fo combine the progress of improvement with the stability of our in- 
We may esteem 





stitutions, will, I am confident, be your constant care. 
ourselves fortunate that we can pursue, without disturbance, the course of 
calm and peaceable amelioration, and we have every cause to be thankful 
to Almighty God for the measure of tranquillity and happiness which 
has been vouchsafed to us.” 

Having concluded the Speech, her Majesty replaced it in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor, and, having saluted the House, retired in proces- 
sion, the same order being maintained as upon her entrance. 

From the public out of doors, loyal greetings, similar to those given 

‘ on her progress to the House, saluted her Majesty on her return to the 
X Palace. 
Pheir Lordships, on her Majesty’s retirement, having adjourned during 
pleasure, re-assembled at five o'clock. 
THE ADDRESS 
Her Majesty's Speech having been read by the Lorp CHANCELLOR and by the 
Clerk at the table, 
The Earl of Errincuam rose to move the Address in answer to the Speech- 
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The noble Earl spoke in so low a tone as to be almost wholly inaudible to the 
: gallery. He began by asking for the indulgence of their Li s, not only 
because he had never before addressed them, but also because importance 
of the questions alluded to in the Speech, and of the inability which he felt to 
do justice to them All those questions—but more par ly that w h re- 
lated to the recent Papal encroachment ight, he felt, to be discussed with 
mod rance ; and he had no dont r Lordships generally 
i t opinion (Hear, hear.) He wouk detain their 
‘ L and would o briefly touch or two of the 
7 t ech. When he called to mind the xances Which 





state in which the affairs of German y had been 








n was certainly most satisfactory to be assured that the 
peace ¢ t : t likely to be disturbed He trusted that the danger 
which had led t to the armament of Prussia and other powers had passed away, 
and that peace might be regarded as fixed on a secure foundation. In con- 
nexion with that wish, he could not help alluding to the Industrial Exhibition 
about to be opened in this country, as he had no donbt it would be the means of 
strengthening the bonds of peace wnd securing the amity of nations. (Hear.) It 


would also be most satisfactory to the people of this country to know that Brazil 








had taken measures for the suppression of the slave trade. With regard to the 
paragraph which noticed the commercial and mannfacturing prosperity of the 
country, he thought that the wisdom of the reductions made in cert«in duties 








was proved by the increase which had taken place in the comforts of the people 
generally, = by the elasticity with which the revenue had recovered, notwith- 
tanding these reductions. The returns of the exports and imports for the last 








ar sl weed § a satisfactory state of trade, and the large increase in the excise 
proved that the bulk of the people were in the enjoyment of the necessaries of 
life. In almost all the agricultural counties, with one or two exceptions, a de- 
crease had taken place during the last year, not only of the amount of poor- 


but of the number of persons relieved. That showed, he thought, that 

























the people were well employed. It might be said, that they were employed in works 
of cultural improvement, such as drainage (‘* Hear, hear,” from the Opposi- 
tion); but these works could not be undertaken unless landlords and tenants 
expected to profit by them (Hear, hear.) His own opinion was, that what be- 
nefited the labourer would also do good to the landlord and tenant e did not 
1 t great distress existed among tenant-farmers and occupiers of land, 
ly believed that the labourers were in a better condition now than 
ied to that part of the ech which referred to 
tablish a hierarchy in country. 

hich had prevailed aie the peo 
he trusted tl egislature would sympathise 
ith t ‘n manifested bj all her Majesty’s subjects 
with referen g to the question, he hoped he should not give 
offence to of those who might differ from him respecting it. His own 
opinion was, that some levislative measure was called for; but, on the pre- 
sent oceasion, they were not asked to consider any such measure. The recent 
acgression of the Pope would not have been submitted to by a Roman Catholic 
country; and he thought their Lordships would agree with him in thinking 
that there were still stronger reasons why it should not be submitted to bya 
Protestant country. (Hear). He rejoiced, therefore, to find her Majesty de- 
claring her resolution to maintain the rights of the Crown and the independence 
i: of the nation against all encroachments, ‘*from whatever quarter they may 
a proceed.” (Hear.) The recent feeling displayed by the country proved beyond 


all doubt that the heart of the country was sound, and that the people had no 
sympathy with Rome. (Hear.) The wish which he was sure was generally en- 
tertained was, that all classes should have full accommodation atforded them 
for the due observance of their respective modes of worship. He hoped the 
Parliament would always extend to every one full toleration of their civil and 
eligious privileges, so long as they did not trench upon the rights of others. 
In the exercise of their religion, however, he thought that the Roman Catholics 
might be content without establishing a hierarchy of their own. If they at- 
tempted this, he thought they were justitied in telling them that they could not 
maintain that arrangement without infringing on the prerogative of the Crown. 
He thought, therefore, that their Lordships were not prepared to sacrifice any 

















of the rights of the Crown or of the National Church, though both might be 
ignored and set aside by the Church of Rome. He had been informed 
by a very high authority that the object of establishing a Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy was to place this country under the ancient canon law; 
but he believed it would be found, as, indeed, experience had already 
shown, that the operation of the canon law could not exist in a free 
Protestant country. (Cheers.) Their Lordships recognised no direct act of 


3 sovereignty on the part of the Pope of Rome; but the Queen’s supremacy he 
; hoped they wonld be prepared to maintain. (Hear.) He was not one of those 
5 who thought that if the aggressive act of the Pope had been done in a more in- 
® offensive manner, it wonld have been submitted to; but the bold manner 


in which it had been carried out was only an aggravation of the act. 
were other subjects which were alluded to in her 
Throne, embodying matters of great importance such as those relating to the 
improvement of the nistration of justice, to which their Lordships’ attention 
was called. But any opinion he could offer to their Lordships would be of no 

+, and he would rather leave it to others to address their Lordships on that 
he thought, however, he might say, that any act for the establishment of 
“mn of registration of deeds and instruments relating to the transfer of real 
property, acres receive with the assent of the House whenever it was pro- 


There 
Majesty’s Speech from the 









posed =a 1e latter para raph of her Majesty’s Speech, which declared that we had 
every son con be thankful to Almighty God for the measure of tran quillity and 
hay iness which has been vouchsafed to us, he need not say he was confident all 
their Lordships would cordially join. The noble Earl concluded by moving an 


adhe ss to her Majesty, which was, as usual, an echo of her Majesty’s Speech. 
Lord CreMoRNE said, he rose with some difficulty to second the Address which 
had just been proposed by the noble Ear). In doing so, he assured their Lord- 
ships that he felt much in need of that indulgence which they usually extended 
: to those who occupied the position he then did. After the able manner in which 
the noble Ear! had alluded to the topies contained in the Speech from the Throne, 
he felt it would be unnecessary, as it would be wearisome to their Lordships, 
were he again to repeat those topics. But there were one or two on which their 
Lordships might possibly think it fitting he should break silence ; and in making 
a very few observations upon them, he sincerely trusted that it would not lead to 
Mk a hostile discussion, or prevent a unanimous assent and concurrence in the adop- 
ig tion of the Address proposed, The important subject which, their Lordships 
/ had been told, had for some time engaged public attention, was the late proceed- 
ings of the Papal See, which had been of an aggressive character. The noble Earl 
had already alluded to the subject, and he need hardly say how entirely he con- 
curred with him in the sentiments which he had e xpressed. Heneed hardly say 
how much gratification he felt at the circumstance of her Majesty recommend- 
ing this subj ect to the consideration of the House ; and he sincerely hoped tha 
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their Lordships would be prepared to co-operate with her Majesty’ s Government 
against this invasion and aggression on the part of the Papal power. (Hear.) 
It was, however, most satisfactory to find this recommendation in her Majesty’s 
Speech accompanied with assurances from which they might infer, that, whatever 
measures were to be proposed, they would in no way encroach upon the civil and 
religious liberty of any class—(hear)—that they would not be measures directed 
avainst the Roman Catholic subjects of her Majesty, but simply measures to resist 
this aggression on the partof the Romish power. He thought that many, nay, in- 
deed, that most of the Roman Catholic members, either of this or the other 
House of Parliament, did approve of this policy ; and that they, in common with 
their and our Roman Catholic ancestors, felt that it was absolute necessary 
by an act of Parliament to defend the Royal prerogative, and to check the spirit 
of aggression which always had, and which still animated the See of Rome. 
(Hear.) He now referred to another subject. Her Majesty had congratulated 
them on the general prosperity of the country, whether in commercial 
or manufacturing point of view; and there could be no doubt that the nation 
was so far flourishing. There was one exception, however, referred to, and he 
regretted to say it was a most important exception. (Cheers from the Opposition 
benches.) Her Majesty was pleased to lament the distress which, to a great ex- 
tent, prevailed among that important branch of her people who were the owners 




















and occupiers of land. This was a subject well worthy of their Lordships’ most | 
serious consideration. (Cheers from the Opposition.) It wasa subject which was } 
most intimately connected with the well-being of the most important Class: it | 


was a subject which was intimately connected, not only with the manuiacturers, 
bat with the consumers. It might be said that this prosperity was maintained 
at the expense of the landlords, but such was not the fact. In reference to the 


state of Ireland, he could speak from his own knowledge; the sales of | 
land in Ireland under the Encumbered Estates Act had been made 
with Irish capitalists chiefly, thus removing the impression that the 


| 
lands would pass away wholly from Irish proprietors. (Hear, hear) In | 
fact, so highly did he appreciate the advantages of this act, that he should not 
object, under certain circumstances, to see a similar measure passed for England. 
(Vociferous cries of ‘‘ No, no,” from the Opposition). He thanked their Lord- | 
ships for their kind attention, and, in conclusion, said he had now the honour to | 
second the Address proposed. } 
Lord Srantey said: As a general rule, I have always been of opinion, that, | 
unless the Address in answer to her Majesty’s Speech, from both Houses of Par- | 
liament, contains any declaration of principle in which it is impossible for the | 
body of the House, or a large portion of the House, to concur, it is in general 
both most respectful to the Crown, and most convenient to your Lordships, and 
best for the , that this and the other House of Parlia- 
nt irst evening of the Session, receive the Speech w 
principal measures 
ym of Parliament, 
which 
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Parliament may take. And although, for my own part, I cannot say that I am 
altogether satisfied with the guage of the Speech, altho there are some 
thines in it of which I do not approve, and some things not in it which I think 
might have found a place in it, yet upon the whole I shall preface the observa- 
tions which I have to make to your Lordships by a declaration from = at all 
events, and I believe from a great body of those with whom I have the satisfac- 
tion t . that it is not our intention to bring before you 3 
negative the Address to her Majesty. There are some t 

of an ordinary and commonplace character. There are 

amendments of the law, most important of themselves, 

time which may cause great dissatisfaction. Ther 

which our attention has been invited with regard to 

deeds. With regard to these can only y, that 

measures are oe nitted to this the 

they will receive tl deliberate i : 

matter requires. Wi reg ard t to ‘foreig . 
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rantable nature of the agcression, to t nd dignified n 
these transactions have been viewed by t . ‘my er 1 
j most of all, the forcible indi 
which have been unsparingly exercis f t 
whatever cause this is owi I cordially rej he hae 
moved the Address stated that Parliament would no doubt receive , with satis- 
faction the announceme that the Government of Brazil had taken 
for the suppression of the slave trade. I cordially in 
expressed by her Majesty I hope against hope, not he Gov 








Brazil will pass any new law, but that they will give bond 7 execution to the 
laws they already have if I could look to the exec tio hn of existing laws with 
good faith, I should say t I cordially joined in the satisfaction expressed by the 
























noble Lord, as I believe that no power in the world has done so much to foster 
and promote the slave trade as Brazil. But while I look with some hope, if not 
with sanguine hop . that this traffic will be suppressed, 
I cannot refrain from cal uw 4 tion to the fact, that you have, 
if yon thought fit to use it, : re than any treaties tor the 






























suppression of that atroci you spend thousands and 
tens of thousands and ! 1 and much valuable 
blood for the purpose t n ation encourages. 
There are two topics in this speech, bot € e deepest interest ; 
and while I do justice to the g vy of the noble Lord who moved this 
Address, I concur in nothing ¢ said more than in the importance 
which he aches to the tr t erately and cain 
rejoice to find that the i ant > nd occ piers of 

this country are spoken of with n Lhad almost said with I 
respect—than tormerly It is a melancholy isftaction to us, among theruins of 
those connected with land, owners or occup I will add, 

(Protectionist cheers)—it is inchs Satisfaction to us } hat a 
length the reasonat f « pla th tent tl re 
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a small actio c terests were dissevered from 

y (hear, hear), rtant body who are connected wii 
vation of the land. I concur he noble Lord who seconded : 
that of classes in this country, of all the manufacturers in this cot the 
most important interest, the most deeply and vitally connected with lie 
being of the cou is the creat class of the vufacturers of 





We are grateful for the sympathy which her Majesty has expresse 












ferings of that important class—that important, that formerly wealthy, th: still 
loyal, though vest suffering portion of the community. But I con 

should have re& this Speech with more satisfaction, ] should have « 

more | tily in a th e language of the Address, If I had seen held 

the language of the Speech itself, or in the language of the nobi 
























might have been authorised to hold it on the part of the Gover 

pectation, any hope, however feeble, for the diminution of 

are told that there is a great 1 general prosperity thr ountry, 
that the manufacturing classes are i 1 shall have rd to say 
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of the pal e, an interest the most important of all interests is su flering and, 
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large surplus ¢ i x If it be the f 
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ask whether any man can deny that the distress among ownors 

piers of land is attributable to that system of legislation which, t 

wrong, be it for the general advantage of the community or not, 

troduced within .the last few years, and which has borne heavi y on the 
agricultural portion of tl ity? 1 mn eny of them ytl 1 
present distress—not the temporary but the anent distress (1 

owing to the course of legislation which you have adopted; and, il 

can you obstinately refuse to :elieve that distress? I ask, is this what 


are excepto 
this country w 


her the circumstances 
. becanse grain in 


an exceptional state? I ask wh« 
year before last it was except 

inferior dit was necessary that t the e shonld be a] 
corn. Last year the cause of distress was the reverse ¢ 
dant harvest concurrently with an abundant harvest i 
Last year at this time prices were far below that which we were rid 
ticipating at the time the Corn-laws were repealed. We anticipated ap rice of 45s., 
and an import of three or four millions of quarters. Last year the price was 
something like 42s. We were told, nay, it was proved to us, that foreigners could 
not continue to import on terms that left them no profit, but adead loss; that we 
had seen the lowest point of the depression in the price of agricultural produce. 
I am not quite sure whether it was not said the reaction would be so violent 
that we should have extravagant prices. And when there happened to be a 
rise of a penny, we were told that the reaction had set in. Well, the 45s 
last year dwindled to 42s., to 41s., to 38s., and, I believe that, at the moment I 
am addressing your Lordships, the average price of wheat is 37s. 2d. And during 
this time you have had poured into this country a continued stream, increasing 
in amount to four millions and a half quarters of wheat alone, and so far from 
finding that foreign importers cannot import at these prices, the ery is still they 
come, and our markets are swamped with foreign corn. Now I say to those 
who support the policy of Free-trade, that the results have not answered their 
anticipations. 1 know that many a man supported that measure, in the confident 
expectation that, though there might be a serious diminution in the price of 
corn, yet that any permanent reduction in the price of grain was not to be an- 
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| nominal proprietors. 


| the fall, of the ancient landed proprietors of this country. 
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I will not in any spirit of taunting remind the noble Lord at the head 
Yet I certainly did 


ticipated. 
of the colonies of his prophecies as to the value of land. 
think that the noble Lord had some reason to believe that the value of land in 
the market had not risen. Why, the noble Lord who seconded the Address, in 
speaking of the benefits of the Encumbered Estates Act, and who seemed to sup- 
pose that we might expect it here—(Hear, hear)—the noble Lord spoke of 





the prices quoted as being as good as could be expected under existing cir- 
cumstances; and when he came to inquire what these existing circum- 
stances were, it was not the large quantity of land thrown on _ the 


market at once, but the depreciation of all agricultural produce. Now, as lam 
on that subject, I must be permitted to say, that it may be a great convenience 
to certain nominal proprietors, who, having incumbrances on their estates to the 
amount of twenty or thirty years’ purchase, find some friendly party to buy the 
estates at five or six years’ purchase, and transfer them again to the original 
owner. It may be true, that, in some cases, the estate has been purchased by 
the creditors, as the best means of getting in a bad debt; but that the noble 
Lord shouid praise the operation of the act, seeing that the prices have been 
from four to nine years of the net profits of the estate, appears to me surprising. 
But I thought, when the Encumbered Estates Act was introduced into Ireland, 
that that country was to be renovated by a new class of capitalists from England, 
buat the noble Lord said hardly any money had come from England. Conse- 
quently, all this sacrifice has taken place, without the introduction of a single 
shilling of the circulating medium. Now, my Lords, I beg to enter my humble 
protest against the Encumbered Estates Act, which may be a summary mode of 
getting out of great difficulties, but which has performed, and is performing, 
what noble Lords seem to treat not only with indifference, but with approval. 
It has substituted altogether those who were the ancient proprietors of the soil. 
It may have been necessary in some cases, where the proprietors were merely 
In those cases I have no doubt that the transfer was ad- 
vantageous; but, as a general rule, I say it is _ desirable for the interests of 
this country—it is not an object to be aimed ¢ I do not say that it is not 
advisable to remove the difficulties and oxpenis attendant upon the transfer of 
property ; but it is not a desirable object to break up the old connexions 
between landlord and tenant, and to substitute a new class of proprietors. 
I am desirous to maintain, if it be possible to maintain—I am desirous, at 
all events, of doing nothing to accelerate the fall if it be impossible to prevent 
I believe that the 
ties binding them to the occupiers of the soil is among the great securities for 
the stability of our institutions and the general content of the country; and it 
is ne satisfaction to me to know that if by your legislation the difficulties which 
have crowded upon and oppressed the owners and occupiers of land are found 
insuperable, a new set of proprietors may step into the places of those whom 
your legislation may have driven from their x rei home, and that you should 
tind a new set of proprietors, with that feeling which connected the former 
proprietors with their tenants. The noble Lord will forgive me, when I say it 
is impossible that the owners and occupiers should have their means curt: siled, 
their resources diminished, and the amount of their capital reduced to no thing, 
and at the same time that the agricultural labourers should not participate in 
sufferi I may be told that there are gr provements going on in 
iculture, an * that there is great employment I do not believe that, 
sneral ¢ that employment is given by the occupiers of land. I believe 
given to a extraordinary amount by the owners of 
; who, ther than part with their preperty, and to prevent the throwing of 
labouring Classes out of employment, are employing them, although by 
ons they are furnishing th ivocates of Free Trade with the argument 
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rism is dimini numbers receiving relief being thus ren- 
dered less this year thé There is one paragraph in the Speeeh 
to which I hope I shall not be called upon to subscribe. Ido not join in 
the hope that the prosperous condition of other classes of her Majesty’s subjects 
will have a favourable effect in dimir iese difficulties. We receive with 
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condition of other classes. I do not 

this country, the prosperous condition 

ay irists. 1 have, s, less reason to 

y connected with a manutac town, and I 

act upon the agricultural community wio are 

wheat crops. but with regard to the growers 

those, although previous to the act of 1846 it is per- 
prosperous condition of the manufacturing interest bore 


rricultural community of this country, yet, since that period, 
yon But this prosperity of your manufacturers, this 
nsume more corn, may be exceedingly advantageous to the agri- 
France—(Cheers and laughter)—of that France which we were 

t one day become an exporting country—(Hear)— 
may be exceeding] vratifying r to the agriculturists 0 f Poland, the agricul- 
turists of United States, and to the whole boundle inent of America. 
1 my opinion, will derive trom your prosperity advantages in equal 
proportion with, if not in a greater proportion than, the agriculturists of England. 
‘or when you pro posed to jegisiate in favour of a particular class, you at once 

aturally dissolved that close community of interest which had bound together, 
nd should always bind together, the commercial and the agricultural Classes. 
I retain unalt nay hened, my opinion as 
ylicy ot your measures in 1846. (Cheers.) And I am bound to de- 
{i do not see the possibility of the agriculturists obtaining any in- 
prices under the exis law, or without some extensive alteration 
ur fiscal and financial arrangements. (Hear, hear.) I will not, there- 
hold out to the producers of this country a hope which I do not share. 
gee are permanent prices. And I believe that, if there 
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are to be permanent prices, the production of this country will be greatly 
nished ; and, with a falling off in the production, that there will be a ma- 
diminution of the comforts and hz S of the most important portion of 

the popuiation. (Hear, hear.) I believe, further, that by thus diminishing the 
amount of the real capi i the country, you will no longer be able to bear that 
enormous weight of taxation—(Hear, hear)—that taxation and debt which no 









er country in the world c 
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ave borne, and which this country itself would 
have been enabled to be 


ever , if it had not been the wise policy of the Legis- 
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at for a long series of years to afford encouragement, i not a tactitious 
courage to our own prov luce Ts. (Hear, hear.) 1 now, my Lords, ap- 
erest and greatest i tance ol an im- 

1 which | have vue (Hear.) 

his subj i e 1 recome- 

2 of the noble Lords \ who have pre- 

t by the recent measures, I will not 

1easures, of the f the Roman 

as been great danger of, 1 we SA) isidious, but I 












on upon the supremacy of the Crown of England— 
more insole by the manner in which it has been 
characterise those measures in more 

acterised by the noble Lord who fills 

iser of the Crown. That noble Lord, 

longer be treated as a] rivate ce — dence, 
celebrity as a pub lic docum las produced 








npression upon the public mind. at noble Lord 
tells us Th 1ere tion of power in al the documents tl have come 
; } i , 0 al 
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nglan id a claim 
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sway, which is inconsis 


















r Bishops and clergy, a1 independence 
asserted even in Roman Catholic times.” Now, when the noble 
that ‘sentence 5; wl this forth as the deli- 

on of head of t when he announced 

is Protestant nation that t acy had been in- 
that the civil and religious iz ie country had been at- 

1, and that the rights of the Bis y of the Established Church 

d been struck at by a foreign powe ord could never have writ- 





, Still less have published 
1 it wonld have, a1 


t being pre pared for the influence 




















a ps to the full ex- 

nt which we have wi {Lord Stanley 
was here understood to ss nion as to the 
language of the letter, ances called for 
and justified.} Ax proceed led to say) 
thus expressed his opin fervent a Protest 

when he thus obtained 1 which a sincere and 
Protestant and religious ition to maintain the honour 
and independence of the kingdom, would never, in the long run, fail to obtain 
for a public man in this country—the > Lord had, doubtless, calculated care- 
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fully the mz aT 





of the struggle tering on, for 


your Lordships were 


















now to ¢ , not with a single act, but with a series of acts of aggression on the 
part ofthe Court of Rome. What we have to protest against is, the insolent and 
iNegal intervention of foreign m wer in the domestic affairs ot this country. 
Phis is, therefore, no qu ot religious controversy. (Hear, he This is 
not the time, and 1 trust shall not find it to be the case either in this or in 
the other House of Parl nt, when we can discuss the comparative purity of 
the doctrines of t} id the Reformed Churches. ( Hear.) We 
have nothing to do with such is. God forbid that, on account of their 
rel s principles, we shot Y attempt to deprive our Roman Catholic 
fel untrymen of full, perfect, and uncontrolled religious freedom, or 
that we should ever seek to take from them one jot of the rights which 
we have already guaranteed to them. (Cheers.) if that be indeed what 





is meant by the Protestant feeling which has been aroused, I, for one, could not 
share the triumph or partake the gall; and such are far from the considera- 
tions with which I have approached the sut Ject. (Cheers.) But the consideration 














is—shall a Roman Pontiif, shall a Roman Catholic Prelate be permitted to exer- 
cise in this country a mise hievous and dangerous interference—not with names 
or titles, not with shadows or ideas—but with substantial realitie » and, in one 
word, with the government of the country ? (Hear, hear.) That is the question 
you have to aa that is the contest you are entering on. If the letter of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) means anything, it means this —*“ ] will vindi- 






cate the supremacy of the Crown ; I will vindicate the rights of the Bishops and 
clergy; I will vin dicate the inde pendence and the sway of her Majesty and of 
the Parliament; and 1 will not permit any foreign power whatever to interfere 
in any manner in the administration of this country. The aggressive poli cy of 
the Church of Rome has been too often overlool ed, and the principle ot unlimited 
concession may have been carried dangerously far since 1829. I regret that 
these aggressions were not checked at the outset; because I find that eve ry act 
of concession has been met by new aggression ; and, growing with impunity, 
and encouraged by excess, these encreachments have at last become so 
(Continued on page 110.) 
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CROFTON PARK, OMATA DISTRICT. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW PLYMOUTH. country. The settlement of New Plymouth, or Taranaki, founded in panying Sketches. They represent the town of New Plymouth, with 
eke 1841, affords abundant evidence of this assertion, which we are fortu- views on the Waitera River, and other favoured localities in the same 

EvERY accession to our acquaintance with the characteristics of New nately enabled to illustrate, by the favour of Major Lloyd, lately district ; with Portraits of three of the Natives. 
Zealand tends to increase our admiration of the scenery of this beautiful returned from New Zealand, and who has favoured us with the accom- Our Correspondent adds :—The following extracts from a letter ad- 













VIEW ON WAITERA RIVER.—NORTH BANK.) 


VIEW IN CROFTON PARK. 


— a Sa ssibl i ibi f the New Ply- when New Plymouth will become the Sheffield or Birmingham of New Zealand 

ssed to me by Mr. R. B., of New Plymouth, may, with the accom- might possibly be useful to you in describing the resources 0} y ¥ I : 
—— Precotund prove acceptable to caaaiiea interested in New Zea- mouth Settlement. This is not a California (although, by the by, our millions Here, children, far from being a burthen, are a decided advantage: at seven, 
land. Mr. B.’s experience of many years in New Zealand, aud thorough of tons of ironsand will, I imagine, be turned to account at some future period, the boys drive the oxen; at nine, they plough; at twelve, engage in all sorts 





knowledge of the country, the na- 
tives, and their language, proved 
most beneficial to me during my 
late sojourn of six months in New 
Plymouth, and from this gentle- 
man—indeed, I may say, from all 
our countrymen in that settlement 
—new settlers will meet with kind 
and ready help. 
New Plymouth, 9th April, 1850. 

Your sections abound with most beau- 
tiful fern-trees, and offer every imagin- 
able tint of foliage to theview: the Tuis 
(the mocking-bird) and other singing- 
birds are numerous; and altogether 
these sections are most picturesque and 
park-like. The views from them are be- 
yond conception, embracing Tengahoro 
Pah (native fortification), the Sugar-loaf 
Islands, the ocean, and the white cliffs 
of Mimi, distant 40 miles; the moun- 
tain range of Patua and Puakai, rising 
4500 feet above the level of the sea, 
without concealing the graceful and ma- 
jestic peak of Mount Egmont towering 
fully as many feet above. Tengahoro 
Pah overlooks the snow-capped moun- 
tain of Tongariro, distant about 100 
miles, and an unlimited extent of 
country. In England such views are 
never seen, my description, therefore, 
may appear to be exaggerated: the 
sketches in your possession give but a 
faint resemblance of the natural beau- 
ties they are intended to portray. 

The Tapuae block, adjoining the 
Omata, contains several thousand acres 
of unchosen land of the most desirable 
description, is an extremely picturesque 
country; and beyond that there is a 
vast extent of fertile level land not yet 
purchased from the natives, but which, 
as the country beyond has been already 
sold by them, will, in all probability, be 
ere long alienated tothe Europeans. | 
am, as you are aware, as well acquainted 
with the district and the country down 
to Wanganui as any resident here, and 
I confidently assert that that district 
would, in addition to supporting the pre- 
sent small native population residing on 
it, graze 100,000 head of cattle, and pro 
vide food for more than a million ot 
human beings. The flax alone growing 
on it would provide employment for 
many thousand individuals; in fact, 
only capital, enterprise, and industry 
are required to render the district the 
granary of the Australasian Colonies. 

Ihave made these few notes, think- 
ing that my nine years’ experience 
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MOKAU RIVER, FORTY MILES NORTH OF NEW 





PLYMOUTH, 


of farm work; and, at fifteen, take to 
the axe, and clear the forest. Where 
every one works, no farm labour is con- 
sidered degrading, idlers alone are ex- 
posed to ridicule, and excite pity. 

As for domestic servants, parties who 
want them must bring married people 
from England. 

You will, no doubt, be questioned as 
to the safety of living amongst the 
natives. In the most troubled times, we 
never even had, or required, any other 
protection than the moral influence of 
the well-disposed portion over the others. 
You have seen them work for you and 
your neighbours—engage in all sorts of 
farm work, employed as domestic ser- 
vants. You are aware that hundreds 
of them can read and write; are shrewd 
at making a bargain; that they under- 
stand the value of a written contract, 
and are, in fact, less savage than thou- 
sands of our own countrymen. You 
also are aware how truly useful their la- 
bour is at present in this settlement; 
and that, in a very short time, the 
Omata district will not have a native 
residing in it unless employed by the 
European residents. 

Many persons object to this settle- 
ment, because it does not possess a good 
harbour: they are not aware that the 
roadstead is a safe one; that vessels are 
loaded and unladen far quicker than in 
any port; and that no life has been lost 
by boating since the first establishment 
of the settlement. In many other settle- 
ments possessing a harbour, people have 
embarked their capital in the township, 
to the detriment of the country: here, 
the former is an inconsiderable village, 
and the farmer flourishing. 

Truly yours, (Signed) _R—— B—~. 

To Major Lloyd. 

To the above, my late sojourn in 
New Plymouth enables me to add, 
that families, who will work and 
keep clear of public-houses, may 
enjoy there a happy home, with 
plenty of bread and butter, even 
Devonshire cream. Men, who seek 
to gratify horrid selfishness, without 
regard to the future welfare of their 
children, will be disappointed if 
they expect all their troubles to 
cease on landing in New Zealand. 
No; such persons will make diffi- 
culties, whilst the self-denying men 
will hold the plough without look- 
ing back; and here I would caution 
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new settlers not to forget the Sabbath in their numerous avocations. 
It may be asked, why did I leave “the happy home?” My answer is, 
I have purchased near New Plymouth a considerable property, to 
which it is my present intention to take my family. J. T. Luoyp. 


Hursthouse does not over- 
district ; the scenery on,the 


The accompanying Views prove that Mr. 
rate the,scenery of New Plymouth and its 


TAMATL 


solely amongst the Port Nicholson tribes. Rangihaiata has lost caste, 
and is regarded by the natives themselves with feelings of aversion ; 
with the exception of these, there is not another worth notice from Port 
Nicholson to Mokau, nor any likely to be ever again troublesome. The 
ordinary natives, devoting themselves with energy to commerce and 
agriculture, are falling into our habits, and form, of themselves, colo- 
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NORTH BANK OF WAITERA RIVER, NEAR NEW PLYMOUT.H. 


Mokau River, for example, is charmingly picturesque.> The portraits of 
the three natives are very characteristic. 

We learn, by the way, by the latest intelligence received from New 
Zealand, that the mortality among the ruling chiefs of New Zealand has 
recently been very great, and is ominous of the breaking up of the tribes 
at nodistant date. There is hardly one left, with the exception of Te 
Whero Whero, the Waikato chief, worthy of the name of leader. With 


TAMATI'S WIFE. 


nially speaking, a most valuable class of settlers, as praiseworthy for 
their diligence as for the sobriety and order observed in their social com- 
munities. 

We subjoin the following from Mr. Hursthouse’s Acconnt of the Settle- 
ment :-—" By sea, New Plymouth is 180 miles from Wellington, 150 from 
Nelson, and 120 from the harbour of Manukau, whence there is an ex- 














thisexception—and he has become English in habits and feelings—there is 
scarcely another worthy of notice from one end of the island to the other. 
In August no less than four of the leading northern chiefs died ; viz. Heki, 
lomare, Waharoa, and Taki Waru, the brother of Te Whero Whero. 
In the southern province the same fate has awaited the ruling chiefs ; 
Warepori, Rauperaha, Heko, the son of Te Pahi, who visited England 
many years ago, are all dead; E Puni is now old, and his influence is 





TAHANA HONI, 


cellent road of only six miles to Auckland. This central situation, be- 
tween the Company’s principal settlements and the capital, gives it ready 
necess to the best home-markets ; and, as part of New Zealand, its rela- 
tive position to the Australian continent—to the beautiful islands of the 
South Pacific—to countries rich in tropical productions—is an important 
feature in its natural capabilities.” 






























































VIEW FROM THE TOWN OF NEW PLYMOUTH, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—TveEspay. 
(Continued from pag 107.) 
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. but still leave the Roman Catholic Bishop 


ic Bishop, to complete a synodical organi- 













\ scontrol over th iences of our 
you will, I tell y« vards 
7 t you, ut of 
( fe low-subjec he ry 
noble L : first Minister, 
peated to-night by one <¢ the noble Lords who had 


would not 





do with regard to Ex 


hear.) I will say, wen os 
eers ) That which is a Vv 


oucht also to do with regard to 
of the suprem of the Crown 
the Crown in Ireland. (Hear, 
glish Church is the Irish Church ; and you c 
once for all, were indissolubly united at the p¢ : 
I ask you then, again, my Lords, not to shnt your eyes to th 
sion. Do not, after rousing the expectations—I will not say after rousing the pre- 
judices of the Protestant community of England, Ireland, and Scotland, falter 
with so grave a question. Do not come to a lame and impotent conclusion 
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i the occa- 

















deplore. But, as you have enkindled it, cease not until, by the intervention of 












Parliament, you have allayed it and ment of the inis- 
chief. I will not conser » rob itholic fellow-subjects of one jot or 
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excited. (Hear, hear.) I hope to fin 
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be still permitted full possessic 
I hope also, that I shall find in 
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hear.) I he 
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not mean to act boldly and uncot 
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would it | ; 
achment 
our blood 
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power by me 
a violation 






t pinton of the country a 
from this difficulty—seek merely 
will incur—I would regret t« 
of your countrymen, and you will lave 
(Cheers.) The noble Lord concluded by saying 
move any amendment on the Address, but repe: 

hupe, that, at the proper season, the Government woud give 
were prepared to act in reference to the Papal Aggression in a m 
of the occasion. 
The Duke of RicuMonp complained of the extremity 
upon the owners, occupiers, and tillers of the land, for the - 
facturers ; and inquired what meast } ided 
to propose. He was not at all surprised, t when the Pope o me found a 
number of their Lordships, and, what was worse, a great number of 

ops voting for the admission of Jews into Parliament, he ] 
proceed further than h previously done; but vie 
iibition of t ws of the Cabin 
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e would pursue 






the subject no further. 
The Earl of WINCHELSEA considered the state of the country as critical to an 
gree. The great danger came from Rome, and was the necessary 
consequence of the Act of 1829, which he had all along foreseen. A great 
struggle was at hand ween British Protestantism and the religion of Rome, 
volve the nation in civil war. Referring to the question of Pro- 
concluded by expressing his apprehensions for the value 
which he feared we were irretrievably sacrificing for the 
IY of foreign commerce. 

Lord Camoys, as an hereditary Catholic, distinguished between the authority 
exercised over things spiritual and things temporal. For the former, he looked 
to Rome; but, with regard to the latter, in common with the large majority of 
his co-relivionists in this country, he owed loyalty to the Queen, and should pro- 
test equally against any Papal interference with individual consciences, and every 
attempt the Pope might make to exeréise temporal jurisdiction here. Heargued 
for the perfect maintenan« 1 submitted that Roman Catho- 
lics in England had not violated the compact th them, under which the 
were admitted to civil privileges. Some expressions in Lord John Russe 
letter he looked upon as insnlting to himself as a Catholic, but he considered 
that epistle as written in a merely private capacity. He eulogised the forbear- 
ance exhibited by all sections of the Catholic clergy and laity, in spite of the 
violent denunciations hurled at them, and the obloquy to which they had been 
subjected. 

The Marquis of LanspowneE said—The noble Lord behind me has delivered 
his sentiments in a manner which all your Lordships must have felt indicated 
a degree of good judgment, of candour, and of manliness upon his part (Hear, 
hear), which reflects on him the highest honour. (Hear, hear.) I have, and 
must have, the greatest satisfaction when I refer to those sentiments, coming as 
they do from a person connected by hereditary ties, for centuries past, with the 
Roman Catholic body of England, and expressing as they do the result of his 
own observation and knowledge of this country. (Hear, hear.) Such senti- 
ments, I am justified in observing, outweigh a hundred-fold those sentiments 
and those proceedings, which 1 believe it can be proved have originated in the 
most profound ignorance of the s 2 present condition 
of this country. (Hear, hear.) ith regard to the topics adverted to in the 
course of this debate, it would be quite unjustifiable in me to detain your Lord- 
ships by going into them in detail however, be allowed to advert to 
one or two points which will, 1 dare eemed of some importance by 
noble Lords on all sides of this House. rhe noble Lord opposite, 
in alluding to particular points in her made some remarks 
which deserve notice. Al ! s reserve, and hesitated 
to strike, yet, with regard to rtant propositions in the Speech, 
and the outline of the poli it indicates, he has expressed his 
entire concrrence and fall approbation of the sentiments so ably uttered, 
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both by my noble friend who moved, and my noble friend who seconded | Address to the Crown to which opposition may be offered except in committee of 
the Address— sentiments, in every one of whichI am able to express my en- the whole House, but in respect of matters previously submitted to a select 
tire concurrence, and which I believe met with the general approbation of this committee.” (Hear, hear.) It is also the intention of that noble Lord to move 
House. I shall refer to two or three points to which the noble Lord more espe- on Friday next, the 7th inst., for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the assump- 
ially ad 10st in point of order was the foreign policy of this tion of certain ecclesiastical titles in respect of places in the United Kingdom ; 
country shad nothing to object, except that the Government be- and on Friday, the [4th inst., it is the intention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
traved son indifference to the affairs of foreign countries, and did not chequer to make his financial statement. (Hear, hear.) 
‘ hich, in some quarters, were deemed ASSIMILATION OF THE POOR-LAWS. 


take sea easures of interference 
essential. I can refer you to the transactions which have lately taken place in Mr. P. Scrope gave notice, that on that day fortnight he would move for an 
8 also for the 


























G to the difficult negotiations intended to have settled a question of assimilation of the Poor-laws in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
right—a question which was complicated by other questions of policy through- | adoption of measures promotive of the labour of able-bodied paup 
out the ¢ nan empire, which presented, at one time, every sort of difficult ROYAL RESIDENCES 

in erring vou to these. I ask if the ; s country he en at all in- 2 é us 2NCES. 

and, referring you to these, I ask if the policy of thi meaerhet “ee % = = m5 “2 Mr. WILLIAMS gave notice, that on that day fortnight he would move for are 
different in its characte r?  Onthe contrary, although it ff Rew ae ace = turn of the monies expended in decorating and ornamenting the several Roya 
pe terry d Daas tenants ry wong Poe i ren ons gr oly » aed te palaces and gardens since the accession of her Majesty to the throne. : 
cipal in a contest in whichi iad no legitimate share, eXcer é ga 7 mn » 

iy MALT-TAX. 


» general interests of Europe, it did interfere; and I am quite warranted in - 
ah ates 0 nested hare "a a red Mr. CaYLey gave notice, that on that day week he would move for a repeal of 




















it, during the whole of these transactions, there was not an instance ” 
A o ; » Malt-tax. (** Hear = shte 
th er e of this country was not beneficially employed, the Malt-tax. (‘° Hear, ee pee gg — 
and was not knowledged in a proper manner every one of the . SUGAR,—THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
states broucht into conflict and opposition. (Hear, hear.) 1 am not Sir E. N. Buxton gave notice of his intention to move, on the 13th instant 


inv degree to diminish the tribute of respect which has that the differential duty on foreign sugar coming into operation on the Ist 
» noble Lord to the Governments of almost all other countries. Of July be continued until the accursed trattic, slave-trade, shall have been 
assure the noble Lord, and this House, that the Government of abolished. (Hear, hear.) E 
t has made elf heard, and heard with effect, during the whole _ _ COURT OF CHANCERY. : 

of the progress of these transactions. (Hear, hear.) The noble Lord Mr. Stuart gave notice of his intention to submit a motion, on Tuesday next, 
afterwards referred to the state of distress in this count under the influence | on the subject of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the practice 
of what is called Free Trade. Iam not prepared to raise the general question | of the Court of Chancery. 

now. I shall take the opportunity at the proper time of pronouncing my INVESTMENTS BY THE POOR. 

opinions on the subject. In the meantime, however, I deny the proposition Mr. SLANEY gave notice, that on that day fortnight he would move the consi- 
which he has laid down; for although it be admitted that considerable distress | deration of the best means of giving facilities for investments by the middle and 
exists amongst particular classes of the community, it is not for one moment to | saving classes, as also for improving the law of partnership. 

be allowed that the bulk of the population is affected by that distress, or even SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 

that the whole of the population in agricultural counties (Hear, hear) are in a atv. Reocnwhecie wate Hotes that in "hg Reaper ee 
tate of distress, for a considerable proportion of the agricultural counties enjoy | _ Mr. BROTHERTON gave notice that, op the reading of the sessional orders, he 
prac A -  distra re universal among ther would move the following resolution :—“ That in the present session no busi- 
ope és pe te en ae hes eames nat eke tes, Une pees ee oreute ness be proceeded with after the hour of midnight ; and that the Speaker do then, 
a prosperity euinis hare ce tainly vietble. We ‘have seén an increasing con- | &Y ey — = business, adjourn the house without putting any ques- 
thing but the welfare of the great masses of the country | 0M.” (Hear, hear. 
it consumption has been going on from year to year, not by 
, nor accidentally, but with a slow and measured pace, afford- 
































CEYLON. 

Mr. BAILuie gave notice of his intention at an early day to call the attention 

of the House to the proceedings of the Ceylon Committee. 
PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Mr. THORNELY gave notice, that, on Thursday next, he would move for a select 

committee on public petitions. 
TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 

Mr. HERRIEs gave notice of his intention to move, at an early period, for cer- 

tain returns in reference to trade and navigation. 





ing ground for the most perfect security that consumption would go on increasing, 
and justifying the policy of her Majesty’s Ministers in recommending Parliament, 





axes. The effect of the remission 
erves the better to show the 
Iness of the financial system of this co ~(Hear, hear)—for, notwith- 
ing the abolition of the bread tax, the revenue has been buoyant, and has 
risen beyond the necessities of the State, thereby enabling the country not only 
to dispense with a portion of tion in the past, but which holds out the pro- $ ; : 
pect of some still further reduction in taxation. (Hear, hear.) I wish to ask REMOV AL OF ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES. 
» noble Lord, when he points to the supplies derived by this country from Mr. ANSTEY gave notice, that, on Monday next, he would move for leave to 
he thinks the amount of agricultural distress now existing | bringin a bill for the removal of all penal enactments against members of the 
g¢ down that country to a much greater degree than this country Roman Catholic persuasion. (‘* Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 
; because the agricultural population in France is much greater in AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
1an it is in this country—I ask the noble Lord whether he is pre- Mr. DisRAELI gave notice, that, on the Llth instant, he would call the atten- 
e agricultural depression in France to the want Of a system © ¢ion of the House to the continued distress existing amongst that important class 
uw.) In that count Free Trade has been proscribed — o¢ her M ajesty’s subjects, the owners of land, with a view to the adoption of such 
non archie s and republics— measures as may be most effectual for their relief. (Protectionist cheers). 
graduaily falling. (Hear.) x 
t afford any argument in FIRE INSURANCES AND INCOME-TAX. 
nt, articles of Colonel SisTHORP gave notice of his intention to move, at an early peric 
r.) As regards the for a reduction of the duty on Fire Insurances, and also for the removal of the 
may have arisen in | Income-tax from the farmers, 
has not been THE BORNEAN MASSACRE. 
- re has not been Mr. HvuME gave notice, that, on the-11th instant, he would move for the pro- 
on has beenextended, 4 ion of the returns furnished by Admiral Parker respecting the massacre at 
olic body and ever 
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year, to take off great and productive 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS (IRELAND). 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE gave notice, that on Monday next he would move 
eave to bring in a bill for makin re effectual the act tor the Lmprovement of 
-) Lentirely Towns in Ireland. 
olic emancipation is in any PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 
pation on the part of the Mr. WILLIAMS gave notice of his intention to submit, at an early period, 
h a feeling of indignation. motion p iting the expenditure of any portion of the public taxation withot 

there would the authority of the House. 
THE ADDRESS. 
The SPEAKER having read the Speech of her Majesty, 
The Marquis of KiLpake rose and said :—Sir, In rising to move the presentation 
usurpation. of sn heard of an humble Address to her most gracious Majesty, [know that the House 
e apologists of the Pope to eX= ii) extend to me that indulge 


I have heard it stated that 4 
nantoas- Ccustomed to address them, whilst I make a few observations on the topics 
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d was,that hemeant alluded to by her Majesty in her most gracious Speech. (Cheers.) It isa m 
atholic body (Hear.) of great congratulation that her Majesty continues to receive assurances of 
Be sk hie ; on friendship from the Sovereigns of foreign states. (Hear, hear.) It 
t it the line Vere ae ae 
© be found which id im 2 Was there no gratifying at this present moment that peace should be restored 
power which could express tention—which could Continen and it is a source of still greater satisfaction, that, whilst there 
i control over the Roman Catholics, have been wars throughout a great portion of that continent, this cot 
a hg Me neg gine bien has been for many years enjoying a profound and uninterrupted 
; be introduced on this subject. t (Hear, hear.) It is also, sir, a subject of deep congratulation, tl the 
nate dial 5 do not wish toan- | D°a*® which has been restored to Europe should be in a great part owing 
¢ ar caper iy hallanswerthe %@ the exertions of her Majesty. (Hear, hear.) The next subject to which 
298 sie fred ster ane uae 1 will allude is that which refers to the measures taken by the court of Brazil, 
of a bill relating to this usurpation 22% which, I trust, will tend effectually to put down, ere long, that horrible 
B : : Sk, aaanaah te tha niban@eranes | aenc ene elave-trade. (Hear, . tk It is also a source of great cor 
cting the United Kinzdom. (Hear.) With respect to the arrangements — ),+ion) that, notwithstanding the great reduction that has lately taken place in 
; an improvement in the administration ot the law, I may remark, the public taxation, the revenue of the country stili presents a flourishing and 
ey are surrounded with difficulty, although — ei the most ci apace - prosperous condition. (Hear.) Sir, the next subject alluded to by her Maj sty 
ctical legislation. It is intended to provide t! spot which ce noble is one on which I cannot congratulate the House or the country. I allude to 
siderates. although it is no easy matter to proceed where ey S| thee depression under which the landed interests of this country sti 
re implicated. lowever, expected that means will be found ot (Hear, hear” from the Protectionist benches.) I trust, however, 
the e3 ise OF 1 ederclyl, while, at the esasiithae wee pression will be of brief duration; and that, as the several classes in this 
» holders of property by an improvement in Country are more or less in a prosperous state, the landed interests will in a 
BUREIIES TCIREING TO Silo iemnieres OF BLUper ty short period progress to improvement. (Hear, hear.) The next topic 
y and pacwinedar gu gone red by this House, to which I shail allude is also one of a painful nature, inasmuch as i 
ion which their great importance merits.  yefers to a late most unjustifiable aggression on the part of a foreign 
r, hear.) a . . ‘ : Sovereign Hear, liear.) It is the duty of this House whilst allowing 
Lord RoDEN was disappointed at not finding in the Royal Spe ech a promis >to fall vali inis ata all hae abatoniate p< BoP gine Reese — ng 
maintain the Protestant principles of the Constitution. He hoped thatthe mea- — 6 most prudent to be brought forward to aid her Majesty in upholding her su- 
sure to be introduced would prove satisfactory on that point, and adduced some premacy, and protecting the re us liberty of the people of this country 
Ms eintrusive and ambitious character of the Papal authority. (Hear.) The next topic referred to by her Majesty in her Speech from the 
The Address was t agreed to. Throne is the contemplated reform in the High Court of Chancery, with regis- 
RESIGNATION OF LORD SHAFTESBURY AS CHAIRMAN OF tration of deeds and such matters. I consider that to be a measure of most ne- 
ipdtanmeceiniaimics cessary reform, and fully required by the exigences of the times. (Hear, hear.) 
COMMITTEES. Betore concluding, I cannot help referring to my own country. I feel that atter 
The Marquis of LANSDOWNE intimated, that, in consequence of advancing age | years of famine her conditivun is improving. In the absence of agitation, the 
and increasing infirmities, Lord Shaftesbury had resolved to resign the Chair- | minds of her people are turning towards industrial pursnits, and the develop- 
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manship of the Committees. With regard to an appointment so materially | ment of her natural resources. (Hear.) And this beneficial change will, I trust, 
affecting the general interests of the House, it was extremely desirable that the | with the blessing of Providence, raise and improve the general condition of my 
sense of the House, or even of a majority, should be taken. country. (Hear.) The noble Marquis concluded by moving the presentation of 

Lord STANLEY passed a high eulogium on Lord Shaftesbury, and proposed | an humble Address to her Majesty,in reply to her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
Lord Redesdale as his successor. from the Throne. (Cheers.) 

A brief conversation ensued, in which the Duke of WELLINGTON (who se- Mr. Pero seconded the motion. The hon. member dwelt especially upon the 
conded the nomination of Lord Redesdale) and the Duke of KicumonpD passed | happy prospect held out by the continuance of peace, a blessing which was to 
high eulogiums upon the conduct of the noble Earl (Shaftesbury) while exe- | be secured by every means except the sacrifice of good faith or national honour; 
ting the onerous duties of that office. and to which the triumplis of scientific skill very largely contributed. Congra- 
The motion was agreed to. tulating the House on the score of humanity in the progress made towards sup- 
Lord REDESDALE returned thanks for his selection to succeed the Earl of | pressing the traffic in slaves, he proceeded to dwell upon the cheering signs of 
y, as Chairman of Committees in their Lordships’ House. | national prosperity held out by the recurrence of a financial surplus, notwith- 
standing the large reductions in various items of taxation, referring ¢ spe- 
ATTaT oO o-, cially to the increased importation of sugar and the expanding resources of 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—TUuEspDAy. } the cotton manntacture, upon which, in spite of the enhanced prices of the raw 
| material, not less than 50,000 more hands now found employment than was the 

case in 1847. from the returns of crime and pauperism he drew a like conclu- 
sion of advancing prosperity. Other returns showed that the repeal of the Naviga- 

| tion Laws had been followed by an increase in the tonnage of British shipping, 
| both afloat and in course of equipment in the mercantile dockyards. Referring to 
, : » 2  tineak gtr agricultural depression, and regarding itas exceptional, the hon. member pointed 
he House re-assembled at a quarter before four o'clock. out that of 19,000,000 arable acres, on/y iomcaniiiiens were laid down in wheat,whose 
VACANT SEATS. , price was, therefore, an unfair criterion of profit when compared with the value 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair at a quarter before four o’clock, and proceeded of stock arising out of 38,000,000 acres of pasture, now notoriously increasing 
to acquaint the House, thet, in pursuance of the statute, he had, during the | in amount. ‘The tokens of advancing prosperity were even more unmistakeable 
recess, issued his warrant for new elections for Poole, Cambridge University, | in Ireland. A larger percentage increase had taken place in the manufac- 
Montgomeryshire, Herefordshire, Limerick county, St. Albans, Aylesbury turing enterprise of that island than in England itself; and the old and vicious 
South Notts, and Bedfordshire, in consequence of the deaths of Mr. Robinson, | system of husbandry that had so long prevailed there was rapidly giving place 
Mr. Law, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Raphael, Lord Nugent, Mr. | to improved arrangements. Drawing a bope of peace and improvement from 

3romiley, and Lord Alford. the visit about to be pid by the world to the Industrial Exhibition in London, 
NEW MEMBERS. r he passed on to the paragraph the Royal Speech alluding to the act of Papal 

Mr. F. Calvert (Aylesbury), Mr. H. W. W. Wynn (Montgomeryshire), Mr. H. aggression, which, he observed, merely stated an undeniable fact, while it 
D. Seymour (Poole), Mr. W. Goold (Limerick county), Mr. Booker (Hereford- | pledged the House to no violent proceeding ; and the antecedents of the Prime 
shire), and Mr. J. Bell (St. Albans), then came to the table and were sworn, | Minister gave assurance that no reactionary or intolerant measure would be 
except Mr. Bell, who made his solemn affirmation. proposed. The hon. member concluded with a brief allusion to the necessity of 

NEW WRITS. accomplishing some reforms in the mechanism of the law. 
Mr. Hayrer moved that new writs be issued for the following places :—The The Sreakesr then read the Address. 

irk district of Burghs, now vacant by the removal of Lord Henry Pelham Mr. Roesuck: Sir, I never, since I have hai the honour of a seat in this 
ton to the House of Peers, as Duke of Newcastle; Dungarvan, in the room House, have risen with so much pain as on the present occasion ; and, when I 
Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, late Master of the Mint, who accepted the ; his, it is not the mere phrase of ¢ lace speaking It a true re 
office of Plenipotentiary to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and for the borough say this, i is not the me ey irase of commonp ace spea ing. is a true re- 
r Wi r, vacant by the promotion of the Right Hon. John Hatchell to the | presentation ef the state of my mind that I am giving to the House, when I say, 
Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland. I never felt pain equal to that which I now feel in rising to address you. (Hear 
NOTICES OF MOTION.—GOVERNMENT MEASURES. , hear.) And the reason of this pain is, that, now, for the first time since | have 

Mr. Hayrer: It may be convenient that I should state the order in which her | had a seat in this House, { find an Administration, calling itself a 
Majesty’s Ministers propose to submit certain measures for the consideration of Liberal Adininistration—(Hear)—-headed by one who has gained his whole 
the House. (Hear, hear.) I therefore beg to state, that on ‘Thursday, the 6th of es Ey hg OF ae Se : 1 
February. it is the intention of the First Lord of the Treasury to move the fol- honour and distinction by being one of a great Liberal party (Hear )—head 
lowing resolution :—* That this House shall not proceed on any motion for an | ing the first step backward—(Hear, hear)—and amongst a nation and in a time at 





Shaftesbu 
heir Lordships adjourned at a quarter past nine o’clock. 





The Speaker took the chair at half-past one o’clock. The attendance of hon.- 
members was pretty full. At twenty minutes past two o’clock, the U sher of the 
Black Rod appeared at the table of the House, and, in her Majesty’s name, 
summoned the House to the bar of the House of Lordsto hear the Royal Speech. 
On the return of the Speaker, the House (at half-past two) adjourned. 
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which onward progress is the distinctive mark by which we seek, on all occasions 
and on every occasion, to say we are honoured—in that nation, and at that time, 
and by that Administration, and by that Prime Minister, the first real backward 
step is attempted to be taken. (Hear. ‘ On looking,” says the honourable gen- 
tleman, ‘to the antecedents of the noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
are they not in themselves a guarantee for his conduct ?” There was atime that I 
I should have said so, but not now. (Hear, hear.) Last year I would have 
spoken as the hon. member has done; I would have said that the antecedents of 
the noble Lord would be a sure guarantee that it would be impossible that in 
him we shonld find the first real opponent of civil and religious liberty since 
the year 1829. (Hear, hear.) What are the antecedents of the noble Lord? He 
was distinguished amongst us as being chosen by his party to be the organ in 
this House to bring forward the Bill for the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. (Hear) That was his special business; it was the first step taken in 
civil and religious liberty, and he was the person chosen to bring it forward in 
this House; and on that occasion I heard it remarked—and I beg to call the 
consideration of the hon. gentleman who seconded the Address to the fact—that 
the real objection to the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts was, that by 
relieving the Dissenters from disabilities, and by relieving Protestants from the 
yoke that Protestants had put upon them, they would enable them to 
keep the yoke upon the backs of the Catholics. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
That was the observation of one who knew well the human mind; 
that was the observation made by Mr. Canning. Mr. Canning said, 
“ Beware of what you are doing; mind what you are doing. So 
soon as you relieve the Dissenters of this country from the disabilities they 
labour under, you will find in them your bitterest foes, when you propose to re- 
move the disabilities of the Roman Catholics.” (Hear, hear.) I find in the hon. 
member an apt illustration of that. We have no longer disabilities on the Pro- 
testants ; we have a united Protestant country conjoined ; and then it is proposed 


to place disabilities upon Roman Catholics. (Hear, hear.) But I was remarking | 


upon the conduct of the noble Lord; and when, I ask, is it that the noble Lord 
has chosen to take this step backward? At atime when her Ministers have 
put into the mouth of the Sovereign a statement with respect to the advance 
that has taken place in the country, and the happiness that prevails among the 
labouring classes, in consequence of the laws that have been passed removing the 
restrictions on labour, on trade, and industry, and the advantages that have been 
experienced from so doing. (Hear, hear.) He puts into the mouth of the So- 
vereign words of gratulation, and he calls on the House of Commons to join in 
the thanks he pays to Providence for the happiness we now enjoy. (Hear, 


hear.) Since 1829 we have been going onward in one peculiar line of | 


legislation. On that occasion the great Protestant leader, whose death we all 
deplore, and whose loss we this day feel—(Hear, hear)—yielded to experience 


—yielded to the pressure of circumstances in Ireland; and the Duke of | 


Wellington, who had seen more years of war than almost any man of his time, 
and most of those years of civil war, knowing what the mischiefs of civil war 
are, said, “ To relieve my country from one month of it, I would give up my 
life at once.” (Hear, hear ) Under that pressure Sir Robert Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington acted. (Hear.) Then the question was, civil war or emancipa- 
tion ; and those men, those great men (Cheers), taking up the principle, acted 
upon it frankly ; and Sir Robert Peel directly stated, when it was suggested to 
him to pay the Catholic clergy, that he had considered the question, and it was 
one worthy of all consideration ; but that he could not hold it out, though it 
was the proposal of Mr. Pitt, sanctioned by Lord Castlerea 
would not interfere in the internal polity of the Catholic religion any more than 
he would interfere with the Wesleyans. (Hear, hear.) The noble Lord and 
the party to which he belonged felt great pain, and, I will use the word, great 
jealousy, that these, the enemies of all liberty—the enemies of the emancipation 
of the Catholics—should come at that time and sweep away the honour for 
which they had been so long contending; and it was the complaint of the party 
to which the noble Lord belonged, and of the noble Lord himself, that they had 
been obliged to fight the battle of emancipation through all its difficulties and 
trials in this House, and that the honour of carrying emancipation w 
gathered by another party. (Hear, hear.) The assent of 
the noble Lord belonged was given to the measure on that occasion; the 
thanks and gratulations of all the members of that party were given for 
it; and they showed that they did assent to the principle then laid down, 
and that if the Government had not given that meast y would have per- 
red in their demand for emancipation They said their wishes were grati- 

t tt now on the same 
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‘ nt bret 1 t in any way to have 
political disabilities imposed upon them in consequence of their rel 
(Hear, hear.) Now, sir, when such is the state of this country, wh 
onw progress of opinion, what does the noble Lord at 
us Queen’s Speech being the noble Lord's speec 
many addresses from large bodies of her subjects with re 
tical titles conferred by a foreien power, and the noble Lord does not leave us 
in doubt as to his intentions on the subject; for this evening notice has been given 
that the noble Lord will bring in a Dill to nt the enjoyment or assumption 
of any ecclesiastical title or honour that 
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v be conferred by any foreign Sove- 
reign or Prince in respect of places in the United Kingdom. That is to say, 
that he will tear to pieces the religious distinctions that have been granted by 
the Bishop who is called the Pope of Rome. If the noble Lord means to say 
that there happens to be a weak Sovereign on the banks of the Tiber, who has 
chosen to give certain names and titles to persons in this country, if that be 
what the noble Lord means, it is a fair course for him to pursue, and it would be 
an objec ainst which to direct his attacks; butthat is not the case. (Hear 
hear.) The noble Lord has always shown himself to be, and I believe hin 
to be, a frank dealing man; and I ask him, is it not against the Bishop of Rome 
his act is directed? (Hear. hear.) Who is the Bishop of Rome? He is a 
Sovereign Prince as well as Bishop of Rome. He might cease to be Prince of 
Rome to-morrow, but he would still be the Bishop of Rome—the head of the 
Roman Catholic religion, from whom they derive their spiritual power, : 
very essence of the Catholic relicion ; and tosay to the Catholics, that t 

not have Bishops who derive their power from the Pope of Rome, is to say to 
them, “you shalljnot have Bishops to confer on you the spiritual comforts of your 
religion.” (Hear.) In other words, it is gross persecution. (Hear, hear.) But 
I am to be met with the words—aggression on her Majesty's prerogative, Papal 
aggression, territorial aggression. There is a phrase that has been introduced 
by our American friends —it is called the table of political capital. (Laughter.) 
It is an admirable speculation, with no capital at all, for the gaining of some 
(Laughter) ; and I think the noble Lord is obtaining political capital on the faith 
of this proposition. (Hear, hear.) They speak of territorial aggression. Now, 
sir, I charge the noble Lord (and I always looked to him to deal frankly) with 
dealing falsely on the present occasion with the people of this country. (Hear, 
hear.) This Papal aggression of which he now complains is no new thing. 
He was aware of it, and must have been aware of it, for years. (Hear, hear.) 
I will prove to your satisfaction, no matter how prejudiced you may be 
























on other matters, that this Papal aggression began years ago, and has | 


been sanctioned by the noble Lord himself. (Hear, hear.) England, the noble 
Lord says, has been parcelled out by a foreign power—by the Pope of Rome ; 
but when? The other day, when this bull was introduced and a Cardinal 
created, and Dr. Wiseman declared to be an Archbishop. But was this the first 
territorial aggression or the first partition of England? Ever since I have known 
England I have known Catholic Bishops to be there. Take, for instance, Bishop 
Baynes—he was called Bishop of Siga; he had a district that included the west 
of England, and was, in reality, Bishop of Bath. I therefore happened to know 
something about him Now, he derived his power directly from the Pope. He 
was a Bishop consecrated by the Pope. The peculiar powers of a Bishop he 
exercised directly from the Pope. He was also Vicar Apostolic. Now what 
does that mean? It will appear that, so far from the Pope having lately ac- 
quired power, he has divested himself of power; and that, so far from this being 
an aggression, it is a retrogression. (Hear.) And that, so far from encroaching 
on the prerogatives of her Majesty, he has given, as regards ecclesiastical 
matters, the Catholic people of England the power of governing themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) Before this change was made, the Catholic Bishop in England was 
like a legate @ latera; the Pope was the only Bishop of England; the Pope 
was the person who created the bishop, and to whom everything was referred, 
and, through his Vicars Apostolic, governed this country entirely in religious 
matters so far as the Catholics were concerned. (Hear.) Then it was said, we 
will make a hierarchy, and the bishops will be elected by persons in England. 
(An hon. Member: No, no.) Isay yes. The hon. gentleman will find himself 
mistaken. The Bishops will be elected by persons in England, subject, cer- 
tainly, to the approbation of the Pope; but the Vicars Apostolic were not ap- 
pointed by any persons in England. They were appointed by the Pope, they 
were under his control, they were his servants—his slaves, I may say—and the 
power of the Pope was supreme. (Hear.) But oh, it is said there is much more 
in it than that. He is called Archbishop of Westminster. I believe Dr. Baines 
was called Bishop of Siga in partibus infidelium; but suppose he was called 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, what difference would it make, or where would bethe 
aggression on her Majesty’s prerogative? (Hear.) To have such an assertion 
made by the greatest man amongst us, so far as power is concerned, is prepos- 
terous. Can it tend to violate her Majesty’s prerogative that Dr. Wiseman 
shonld be called Archbishop of Westminster instead of being called Bishop of 
Melipotamus? How is her prerogative attacked by a mere change of words, or 
what is the meaning of this aggression upon it? Ihave glanced my eye over co- 
lumn upon column of rubbishy talk—(Laughter)—upon this subject, and I feel it is 
one of the greatest privileges of this House that we can have a discussion upon 
it, and that what we say shall not be lost amidst the noise of roaring sectarians 
(Laughter.) In this House, however humble the individual, let him speak 
fairly and honestly, and the House will listen to him; and I am confident, not 
in myself, but from the simple statement of the truth, that my countrymen, by 
and by will be ashamed both of the combustion and the persons who have 
stirred it up. (Hear, hear.) I want to know what is the meaning of this 
word “* aggression.” Has the law been changed ? Not at all. 1 want to deal with 
this matter gravely, and I ask where is the aggression upon her Majesty's pre- 
rogative because Dr. Wiseman chooses to call himself Cardinal, or be- 
cause some person else chooses to call him Cardinal, and he dresses 
himself in a large hat, and puts on red stockings, and calls himself Archbishop 
of Westminster? I don’t want to treat this in a ludicrous manner, but I can- 
not discuss it without doing so. Am I less loyal to her Majesty because I say 
this ? (Hear, hear.) Does anybody believe that the Catholics of England (who 
are amongst the most peaceable and submissive of all her Majesty’s subjects, 
and who are, I will say, too humble), of all persons in the world, should be 
accused of making inroads upon her Majesty’s prerogative, because Dr. Wise- 
man is called Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. (Cheers.) What is the 
power obtained by him? I will answer out of the noble Lord’s own mouth. 
Some time ago, in the year 1848, the honourable Baronet opposite, the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, called attention to something like a 
proposition that had been made to create a hierarchy in the Romish Church. The 
honourable Baronet is the only consistent man amongst us; he was consistent 








nd that he | 


party to which | 


from the beginning; he said “‘ You were wrong in 1829; that you ought to have 
kept the Catholics down; that you had no business to make this advance ” When 
he sees a principle being carried out which the noble Lord had a great hand in 
establishing, he points it out and says, “ There, 'ook to the consequences of 
your acts; this is the legitimate result of what you did in 1829.” (Hear, hear.) 
And what I complain of the noble Lord is this, that, after all the experience he 
has had since 1829, he should come down with great authority and say he has 
learned—what ?—that the principle he then established is a wrong one; that he 
has been in error all his lite ; and that it was reserved for him to the end of the 
year 1850, to discover what is true. (Hear, hear.) He has become a partisan, 
but he is not quit: consistent Even the hon. member for Oxford cannot be 
entirely consistent, for, to be so, he should coerce men into a certain belief, and 
he cannot do that except by eradicating the individual. (Laughter) In a de- 
bate with reference to diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome, the noble 
Lord used the followin’ words :—** You must either give certain advantages to 
the Roman Catholic religion, and obtain from the Pope certain other advantages 
in return, among which you must stipulate that the Pope shall not create any 
diocese in England without the consent of the Queen ; or, on the other hand, you 
must say that you will have nothing to do with arrangements of that kind—that 
you will not consent, in any way, to give any authority to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in England. But, then, you must leave the spiritual authority of the Pope en- 
| tirely unfettered You cannot bind the Pope's spiritual influence unless you 
| have some agreement. For my own part, I am not disposed to think that it would 
be for the advantage of this country, or that it would be agrecable to the Roman 
| Catholics, that we shonld have an agreement with the Pope, by which their re- 
} ligious arrangements should be regulated. But although you may prevent any 
| spiritual authority being exercised by the Pope by law, yet there is no provision 
| —nolaw—my honourable friend could frame that would deprive the Pope of the 
| influence which is merely exercised over the mind.” That was a wise declara- 
tion. It was a statement that yon could coerce the Pope’s spiritual jurisdiction ; 
| that was a statement that although you might anathemise the whole Papal 
people, and fill the statute-book with pains and penalties against them, you could 
| Not exercise any control over the minds of the Catholics. (Hear, hear.) If any 
| person had come to this House and asked the noble Lord to bring in a bill to 
| acknowledge Cardinal Wiseman, and give to him a certain pre-eminence and 
precedence, I could then understand the noble Lord’s answer to be—‘* I will not 
consent to this aggression on the prerogatives of the Sovereign ;” but when it comes 




















Sir R. H. Inexis denied that there existed any analogy between the Catholic 
Church and any of the Dissenting bodies. There was no instance, until the late 
one, of the Pope having ever attempted to divide a kingdom into dioceses with- 
out the consent of the reigning powers. In this country, however, Koman 
Catholicism had, unfortunately, of late years been too much encouraged ; but 
the spirit of the nation had at length been evoked, and its judyment on the 
recent Papal assumption delivered—notwithstanding Mr Roebuck's sneer—in 
speeches often unequalled in the history of British eloquence. 

Mr. Joun O’ConNeELyY adverted to the condition of Ireland, and defended the 
Pope from British historical calumny. 

Mr. A. Hops. while he would contend to the last for the rights and liberties 
of the Church of England, passed in approving review the tolerant measures 
successively introduced for the emancipation of Catholics, and urged that they 
had only acted up to the letter of the charters of religious liberty which they 
had received. Founded as he believed Protestantism to be—upon everlasting 
truth—he had no fear that Cardinal Wiseman wonld make more converts to 
Papacy as the Archbishop of Westminster, than as the Bishop of Melipotamus; and 
he fully believed that the recent agitation and the presently proposed measures 
would only place increased materials for sarcasm at the feet of those who de- 
scribed the English Establishment as a mere Act of Parliament Church. He 
was for trusting to moral and spiritual influence, and moral and spiritual in- 
fluence alone. 

Mr. Cutsaoim Anstry approved of the Address in all respects; and, speak- 
ing as a member of the Church, not of the Court, of Rome, he saw in the pro- 
position principally under discussion nothing savouring of persecution, and 
blamed the policy of the Vatican in having issued a rescript uncalled for by any 
interest concerned, obnoxious to most interests concerned, and inconsistent 
with, and, in fact, repealing the requirements of the canon law. He maintained 
that the enactments of the Pope would become quasi British law, because in 
certain Chancery cases the court would be obliged to recognize an authority 
which had changed the ancient relations of Catholic Bishops and Catholic pa- 
trons. This, and not the titular part of the question, was the real and important 
subject to which the House ought seriously to address itself ; but, in legislating 
upon the subject, he would make a determined stand against any attempt to 
extend the provisions of a restrictive bill to Ireland, the circumstances of 
pega country were so fundamentally different from those on which we stood 
in England. 








to this, that a poor powerless priest comes here, without a single influence but spi- 
ritnalinfluence, with no power but the power of mind over mind, not surrounded by | 
guards, not brought here by force of arms, but a simple priest addressing himself to | 
men’s minds, and addressing himself to their belief and to their opinions of what | 
| is right, there is no coercion, there is no assault upon anybody, there is merely | 
the exercise of mind, in which consists religious liberty, and any manacle 
| youimpose upon it is a gross persecution. (Hear, hear.) There is no meaning, 
| therefore, in this word “ aggression ;” the contest is wholly one as to the spiritual 
| influenceof the Pope. There is no person less subject to that spiritual influence 
| than the person who now addresses you It appears to me one of those strange, 
mysterious phenomena by which the human mind is bound, and for which there 
| is no explanation, that there should be a body of men now found to hold the 
| opinions that are held by many on the subject; but I would treat alike the 
| Catholic who bows to the Pope, and the Methodist who bows to the Conference, 
and the Episcopalian who does not bow to anybody (Laughter), but bows to this 
House. (Hear, hear.) Eventually, this House governs the kingdom. The 
Queen’s supremacy is merely the supremacy of the Minister; that means the 
| Opinion of this House; and, therefore, if there be any person that the 
Episcopalian bows to, it is to this House, in matters spiritual as 
well as temporal. I am of that creed, and believe [ shall continue to 
| be so, but I do not arrogate to myself the right that I alone 
}am to judge of the truth. (Hear, hear.) I don’t arrogate to myself 
the right to encroach upon my fellow-subjects ; and I would tell my Dissenting 
brethren they had better be careful, for they are not yet out of the wood; and 
nay find, if they introduce this principle as respects the Catholics, the 
will b plied to their own backs—(Hear, he and if there be a man 
who will rejoice at the infliction, it will be myse rhter.) Then, sir, I 
have to ask, is there an excuse for the Catholics upon the present oc 
Have they done anything which ought to have subjected them to the insult to 
which, as a body, and asa religi body, they have t jected? (Hear, 
hear.) Has the noble Lord, up te it time when he w 
about this matter, been in 
































upon it. (Hear, hear.) 


you, to believe 
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\ the w 
this the first time that this has been done? It is n 
constantiy addressed by the t of this country as the archbishops of 
particular places; for example, the Archbishop of Armagh. the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin fer Majesty has 
been pleased to desire that the following shali be the order of entrée tothe Castle: 
the Primate shall go first, then the Chancellor, then the Archbishop of Dublin, 

} and then the Roman Catholic Primate. Now the Roman Catholic Primate came 

before the Catholic Bishops and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 

Now, there is a Protestant Archbishop, and here we have a man acknowledged 

| as having an especial privilege to be called Archbishop of Dublin in the very 

teeth of an act of Parliament passed against this very thing, The Queen, 

nevertheless, must have done this by the advice of her Ministers. I believe 
| that the right hon. gentleman the Secretary for the Home Department, who is 
necessarily the Governor of Ireland, is responsible for that document, and that 
it was issued out of his office. (Sir G. Grey was understood to dissent.) At all 
events, the right hon. gentleman the Home Secretary is, in fact, the Governor 
of Ireland. However, some Minister must have been answerable for it; and 
what I want to press on this House is, that the Catholics, seeing such a proceed- 
ing solemnly stated in so public a document as that, must, with the most per- 
fect simplicity and candour, have thought it to mean that there was really no 
objection by anyboy to their assuming those titles, always excepting the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford. (A laugh.) We know the real history 
of the transaction, and that this thing has been planned for soine years—so 
long ago as 1847. I hold in my hand now the ‘Catholic Directory and 

Almanack for 1848,” in which the name set opposite the London dis- 

trict is “the Most Reverend Nicholas Wiseman, D.D, Archbishop of 

Westminster and London.” (Hear, hear.) 1 am told that he was not then 

an Archbishop. Why was he not? It was the intention of the Pope at that 

time to make him one, and it was in anticipation of that that this description of 

Dr. Wiseman was published in the * Directory A revolution took place at 

Rome; the Pope was obliged to leave the country; and at that time it was not 

thought necessary that everybody should know what the Pope was about to do. 

But the moment he came back to Rome, the Pope did what he intended to have 

done before. And when we are talking about violating acts of Parliament and 

infringing the Queen’s prerogative, I think it may be as well, on the part of 
those who thus argue with respect to the act of Parliament against the Roman 

Catholics, to recollect that they themselves are rather in danger, under that very 

act of Parliament, of having incurred a premunire in sending Lord Minto to 

Rome—for to say that he was not accredited there would be to play false with | 

the House, and in reply to such an assertion I can only use one short word ; but, | 

as the rules of parliamentary language forbid the employment of that word, I | 
will call it the thing that was not. (Laughter.) Then it is said that this is an | 
aggression, because there is a parcelling out of England. Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, | 
laid down the rule that he would no more interfere in the internal relations of 

Roman Catholics than in those of Wesleyan Methodists. Now, here is the 

* Catholic Directory,” and here is also the ** Wesleyan Methodist Directory ;” 

and I open the one at the English Ecclesiastical Registry for the Catholics, and 

I do the same in the Wesleyan Methodist Directory. The result is curious. 

Here I find in the one, “ London District—The Most Rev. N. Wiseman, D.D., 

Archbishop of Westminster;” and in the other, ‘*‘ London District—John 

Beecham, D.D., President of the Conference.” (A laugh.) Now this is a par- 

celling out of the kingdom as much in the one case asin the other. For what? 

For the spiritual jurisdiction of this kingdom, and I might parcel out England, 

and I might style myself “ D.D.,” or * A.S.S.” (Laughter), or a President of 

the Conference, or president of any place. Now I ask seriously whether it is 
worth while, after all that we have heard as regards the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration with respect to the Catholics, and after all that we have heard of 
the way in which we have lured them on, whether it is worth our while to run 
any risk? There are in Ireland 8,000,000 of Catholics—one-third nearly of 
the whole population of the United Kingdom is of that faith; and at the 
very time when, by the lapse of years, this spiritual bigotry was disap- 
pearing—when we met one another as brethren in this House and in so- 
ciety—at a time when we were becoming a united people in spite of dif- 
ferences in religion—was it worth the while of the noble Lord at the head of the 

Government, so long the advocate of religions as well as civil liberty, to aid a 

ery which has its source in some of the vilest passions of the people—which was, 

in fact, the outcry of religious hate, and which took the name and sanction of 
her Majesty simply to cover that most detestable feeling? (Hear.) The noble 

Lord, torgetting his position, equally forgetting history, and thinking only of a 

fleeting popularity, lent the sanction of his great name to cover agreat vice. Say 

what we like,lock at it as we will, it is nothing more and nothing less than the old 
puritanical bigotry of England breaking out in the nineteenth century. 

(Cheers.) It is marvellous that of all people a Whig should have given his sanc- 

tion to such a cry, and should have sanctioned that cry with so great a name. It 

is most disheartening to see such mean and petty passions disturbing the on- 
ward progress of a British Minister, (Cheers.) With the main portion of this 

Address we are all pretty well agreed; and but for this unfortunate dispute we 

should all have been unanimous, and the sitting of this House need not this even- 





































ing have been unnecessarily protracted. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Piumptre feared that the measure in contemplation would not be strong 
enough, full enough, or searching enough to satisfy the Protestant people of 
England ; and if such turned out to be the case, he warned the Ministers and the 
House that a fresh outburst of public feeling would follow the discovery. If 
Lord John Russell had colleagues who stood in the way of justice being done 
to the Protestant faith and Church, let him get rid of these colleagues; the 
country could well spare them. 

The Earl of ARUNDEL and SurREY would only remark, that, were any attempts 
made to direct measures of persecution against the Church of Rome, he, and 
he hoped the other members of that Church in the House, would know how with 
vigour to oppose, and, if unsuccessful, how with dignity to suffer. 

Mr. FaGan controverted the merits of Mr. C. Anstey’s legal argument, and 
deprecated the introduction of a penal measnre such as that with which they 
were now threatened. 

Mr. Hume observed that a person coming into that House at that moment 
would suppose that it was an ecclesiastical society, that had nothing to do but 
to discnss the merits or demerits of a Pope’s bull. (‘* Hear” and laughter.) Now, 
he must say, that, looking at the Speech of her Majesty, he did not see any cause 
for supposing that any great danger could arise to the cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. He considered that the speech made on this occasion by his hon, 
friend (Mr. Roebuck) would be attended with great benefit—and that throngh it 
the people would see with surprise how much they had been led away by false 
and erroneous alarms. (Hear.) that not one argument used 
by his hon 2nd had been m¢ 
the member for Kent. He took t . 
to this matter—he read it, and he would 
the bill corresponded with it, he t 
need not be al 
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s advocat to him as a most humiliating 
tion for Protestants to be placed in, w was in ited that the institu- 
s of the country were in danger of be rturned, and that Popery would 





become paramount. He could not believe ths »ble Lord, of whom he (Mr. 
Hume) had bi the humble follower fi advocate of civil 
a rty, would at this period sully his reputation by introducing a 
would bear the character of persecution, for any measure of 
ecution. (Oh,oh.) He regretted to 
Speech was occupied with matters 
n to the country—with the affairs of Germar of Denmark, 
and other places; whilst two paragraphs alone were all he could 
approve of. (Hear, hear) He did think that the Cabinet had been too 
much employed in the affairs of other countries, instead of looking at home. 
Hear, hear.) Her Majesty said, “I am much gratified in being able to inform 
you that the German Confederation and the Gover t ot Denmark are now 
€ n fulti'ling the stipulations of that treat thereby putting an end 

h at one time appeared full of danger e peace of Europe.” 

a man in England who would tell him that he was satisfied to 
s in possession of the free town of Hamburgh, with the concur- 
tish Government, under the protocol which it had d, and 
which had sealed the destinies and destroyed the liberties of Germany? He 
xpress his decided objection, therefore, to concur in congratulations 

upon any such grounds; but he trusted the Gover -nt would as speedily as 
possible lay upon the table the whole of the correspondence that had taken 
place upon this subject, in order that the House might see what was the nature 
of the principles by which they had been actuated. (Hear.) If he understood 
aright, Prussia complained that she had been sacriticed by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to Austria. He granted that there might be certain portions of the 
claims of Denmark which deserved our assistance ; but, looking at the results— 
seeing that the Austrians were in possession of Hamburgh, and that the liber- 
ties of continental Europe were in danger—he could not say that there were 
any reasons for congratulation upon the subject. (Hear, hear.) The two para- 
graphs in the Speech of which he approved were those which notitied 
that we were to expect reforms in the administration of law and equity, 
and that a measure for establishing a system of registration of deeds 
would be forthcoming in the present session. Much as he (Mr. Huine) 
had advocated the reduction of the public taxes, he considered the Court 
of Chancery was a heavier source of taxation upon the country: the one we 
knew; the grinding oppression of the other was unknown, and we should never 
know it. (Hear.) the Legislature of the United States had recently abolished 
the Court of Chancery in that country; and he thought they had shown their 
good sense in so doing. The measure would be attended by the best results ; 
ingland follow their example, abolish its Court of Chancery, and thus 
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and let Er 
remove all ground for the continuance of the just complaints which were now 
nade. (Hear. hear.) The hon member then expressed his disappointment at 
x no intimation in the Speech relative to the removal of taxes True (he 
went on to observe), the hon. seconder of the Address (Mr. Peto) had al uded to 
retorm in Parliament; and he (Mr. Hume) hoped that the noble Lord would 
consider the present time, when the manufacturing classes were we!l employed 

though he could not say the same with regard to the aricu'tural classes (cries 
of ** Hear, hear,” from the Opposition) — was a fitting time for the introduction 
of a measure of that sort. (Hear, hear.) He had stated, that he could not say 
the same with regard to the agricultural classes, for he understood that 
in Devonshire, Hampshire, and some other counties, the average of wages 
was not more than seven or eight shillings a week. (Hear, hear.) Undoubtedly, 
great benefit had of late been experienced by the manufacturing classes; 
but he could not concur that all were alike benefited. He did think, 
however, that at a period when the manufacturers were well employed, and all 
was quiet and peaceable, it was due to the intelligent artisan classes, that Par- 
liament should consider whether it ought not to extend the suffrage, and to 
afford to them that participation in the election of the members of this 
House to which by the constitution they were entitled. The noble 
Lord might have difficulties, and allusion had been made to those in 
his Cabinet. He (Mr. Hume) cared not what the Cabinet might be. 
He desired to see the noble Lord redeem the pledge which he gave 
in 1832, when he said, that if the reform thon effected did not make the House 
ot Commons the real representatives of the people, he would introduce such a 
reform as should make it so. And what was the fact now? Why, that the 
people had nothing to do with the election of at least one half of the members 
of that House. But not only was there a monoply of legislation, there was a 
Bible monopoly also, which was equally disgraceful to the country. Her Ma- 
jesty was anxious that the people shonld consult their Bibles, whilst at the same 
time, by her Royal act, she granted a monopoly to an individual, the operation 
of which was to keep up the price of Bibles, and prevent them from getting 
into the hands of the people. (Hear, hear.) Anything more inconsistent 
than that could scarcely be imagined. (Hear, hear.) He had enter- 
tained a hope that the House would have received an assurance from 
the Government that the colonial system would be amended. (Hear.) Had there 
been any improvement in that system since last year, when the noble Lord de- 
livered amanly anéable speech upon the subject, for which he (Mr. Hume) then 
gave him the fullest credit? Was there a single colony which was not now 
complaining ? Yet not a word was said in her Majesty’s Speech about it! (Hear, 
hear.) He contended that the time had arrived for dealing with this question, 
and that they must not play the false game which was once played with the 
North American colonies. (Hear.) He well knew that there were difficulties 
connected with these reforms, and, being unwilling to propose anything in the 
way of amendment, he consoled himself for the omissions of the Royal Speech, 
with the reflection that its concluding paragraph was capable of being construed 
to include every reform that he required. Her Majesty said :—* To combine 
the progress of improvement with the stability of our institutions will, lam con- 
fident, be your constant care. We may esteem ourselves fortunate that we can 
pursue, without disturbance, the course of calm and peaceable amelioration, and 
we have every cause to be thankful to Almighty God for the measure of tran- 
quillity and happiness which has been vouchsafed tous.” Why not, then, under 
these words, bring in a measure of Parliamentary reform, and so remove the 
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HER MAJESTY DESCENDING THE GRAND STAIRCASE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE.—(SEE PAGE LI6.) 


complaints On this head which were now so rife throughout the country? 
(Hear, hear-) 

Colonel SrstHorP imputed the Catholic aggression entirely to the meddling 
of Lord Minto, and the rashness of Lord Clarendon, backed up by the care- 
Jessness and indifference of the Premier—rated the Cabinet for their coldness 
to agricultural distress, and fervently hoped that a rattling hailstorm would 


smash the Crystal Palace, and discomfit the mob of pickpockets who hoped to 


make a harvest by it. 
Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY echoed the complaint as to the Ministerial coolness 


to agricultural distress, and enlarged upon the necessity of sweeping colonial 


reform. 
Mr. H. GgaTTAn called attention to the unimproved condition of Ireland, and 


SKETCH FKOM THE LINK OF THE ROYAL PROCESSION, 


tothe deplorable drain now going on of the agricultural bone and sinew of the 
country. Notwithstanding this, however, he warned the Ministry, that, if they 
thought they could go back to the dark ages of religious persecution and penal 
enactment, they would find themselves egregiously mistaken. Were it to be 
proposed to extend the measure to Ireland, he would divide the House upon 
every stage, and the committee upon every clause. 
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Mr. Bankes, while waiving the present consideration of the Papal aggression 
system, reminded the House of the number of distinguished Roman Catholics 
who disapproved of the proceedings of the Pope ; and then, passing to the agri- 
cultural question, invited Lord John Russell to be as explicit as possible upon 
the intentions of the Cabinet with reference to the present depressed condition 
of the landed and farming interests. They had been told a year ago that agri- 
cultural distress was only a passing cloud; and the allusion to the subject in 
the present Royal Speech was so vague and cold as to excite his fears that little 
more would be undertaken for the agriculturists during this session than had 
been effected in the last. So long as free importation continued, the prosperity 
of the manufacturing classes would have but little influence upon the well-doing 
of the agricultural ; and he was the less willing to place confidence in the hopes 
expressed by the Government for the future, inasmuch as every Free-Trade 
prophecy of the past had proved a signal failure. Did they intend to wait until 
the difficulties of the landed interest became distresses—until their distresses 
deepened into ruin? If not, he called upon the Government to state what 
remedy they had in view. 

Lord J. Russeit then rose and said :—Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced to find that 
we are not likely to have a division on the question of the Address, and that that 
Address is likely to be passed by the House with unanimity. I will, however, 
endeavour to address myself to the various topics which have been touched upon 
by the various gentlemen who have spoken, and I will take rather the order in 
which the topics have been mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, for the sake of con- 
venience. My honourable friend the member for Montrose began by regretting 
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HER MAJESTY LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


that it had been thought necessary to advise her Majesty to make so much re- 
ference to our relations with foreign powers. With reference to the principal 
topic that is there mentioned, it cannot be unknown to us that the hostilities be- 
tween Denmark and Germany that have for some time been carried on in Schles- 
wig-Holstein were of the greatest importance, not only as threatening danger 
to the peace of Europe, but as also interfering materially with the commerce of 
this country. (Hear, hear.) And I cannot think that my honourable friend 
has to learn that those differences that have subsisted are in fair course of ad- 
justment, and that at least the danger of hostility which hung over us is likely 
to be averted. (Hear, hear.) I cannot but rejoice myself that such should 
be the case; and I hope that the endeavours that were made by my 
honourable friend near me to represent to the contending parties—to 
the one not to enter into hostilities, or to continue those hostilities ; and to 
the other, to adopt measures of conciliation—have not been abortive. But 
my honourable friend went on to say, that this country should not have per- 
mitted Austria to undertake certain measures, should not have allowed her to 
occupy Hamburg with her troops, and to act in a manner contrary to the free- 
dom of Europe. I really think that complaint is most inconsistent with the 
former complaint. The first complaint was, that her Majesty’s Government had 
interfered between foreign powers; but if her Majesty’s Ministers had listened 
to the latter complaint, we should now have been engaged in a war with some 
of the principal powers in Europe. Our course has not agreed with either of 
these proposals ; we have used our influence in the manner which we thought 
might tend to preserve the peace of Europe, both in these and in other cases, 
and very important they were. With respect to the interests of the various 
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states of Germany, we have not thought it our duty to interfere in any way 

but, at the same time, we cannot but feel that the settlement of the affairs og 
Germany, as being the maintenance of a great power in the centre of Europe 

and the maintenance of harmony there, is of the utmost importance; and wo 
do hope that while that great empire maintains its power, the various states 
that form the confederacy may not only preserve those constitutional liberties 
which they have now held for a long period of years, but that their institutions 
may be rendered still more favourable to liberty. Such is our wish and our 
prayer for the welfare of Germany ; but we do not consider ourselves bound to 
interfere in the concerns of forty millions of people. We feel satisfied that 
they will obtain that freedom and power to govern themselves which they seek, 
The next topic to which I shali advert is that in respect to which the hon. gen- 
tleman who has just sat dowa has spoken; but, though I agree in the Sympathy 
which he has expressed for the agricultural iuterest, and have advised her 
Majesty to use those expressions to which he has adverted, I fear I must widely 
differ in the conclusions to which he has come. Sir, I hold so far with his views 
—but I am afraid it is but a little way—that { should have wished the transition 
with respect to the Corn-laws—the transition from an extremely vigorous and 
exclusive system, to one of complete freedom of imports—had been less abrupt 
than itis. I believe, myself, that if, in 1840 or 1841, this House had adopted 
either the measure which we proposed then, or a measure similar to that which 
we adopted in 1846, that either of those measures, continuing the duty for some 
years, would have prepared the agricultural interest for that complete free trade 
which now subsists. Sir, I certainly feel for the difficulties and distresses under 
which the agricultural interest now suffers, for it is an interest which must 
always be one of the main sources of the prosperity or adversity of this country ; 







but, while I say thus much, I should be deceiving the hon. and learned gesitie- 
man if I were to say that I think that the adoption of those measures in 1840 or 
1841 would have laid the foundation of ¢ a system of permanent duties on as 
cultural produce I believe that the progress of opinion, and the increase of the 
commercial and manufacturing classes, would have led, perhaps before this time, to 
some such law as we now have. But, be that as it may, my opinion decidedly is, 
that, with respect to corn, you have adopted a system which is consonant with the 
great interests of the country. which tends to the material happiness of the country, 
and that will add to its political and moral tranquillity. (Cheers.) I believe 
that if, instead of proposing in 1846 the abrogation of the Corn-laws, the Go- 
vernment of that day had endeavoured to maintain to the last hour the con- 
tinnance of those laws, that they would have failed in that object, and that, 
whatever advantage the agricultural interest might derive, or might be sup- 
posed to derive, from the system which then prevailed, they would have failed 
to retain, but, in losing it, they would likewise have lost to the Government 
and Parliament of this country a great portion of the attacliment of the nation ; 
and that it would have been not only a loss of the Corn-laws to the agricultural 
interest, but that it would also have been a loss to the authorities of this 
country of much of that respect and regard which they ought to 
(Cheers.) I, therefore, cannot think that we have adopted a plan which is at 
variance with the interests of the country. I have never pretended to say 
though others thought that they had reason sufficient, which, certainly, I never 
thought that I had, to say—that a particular price of wheat would prevail at a 
particular time. There always seemed to me to be too many circumstances, 
too many elements, to enter into that question of price for anybody even to 
pretend to perceive, certainly, for some years to come, what would be the parti- 
cular price of any article. I have never founded the course which I have taken 
on any other consideration than this—that, if there is a great manufacturing 
and a great commercial population in a very thriving condition, and a population 
accustomed to consume great quantities of food, and if they can obtain it, and 
more especially meat and the more costly articles of food, that those who are 
close at hand, those who are cultivating the soil as the neighbours, and in the 
immediate vicinity of those who make this demand, cannot fail ultimately to 
prosper from the continuance of that prosperity. I cannot think that the agri- 
cultural interest is totally to depend, as I think the Corn-laws induced them to 
depend, chiefly on the immediate price of wheat in any particular month or any 
particular year. It may be, perhaps, that the continuance of these laws induced 
the farmers of this country, and the owners of land in this country, and especially 
in particular parts of it, to look too much to the wheat crop as the source of 
their remuneration. Now these great changes in the laws cannot fail to be ac- 
companied by great changes in habits and manners; and,in the adapta- 
tion of different soils and climates, no doubt great changes will take place 
with respect to agriculture; but it is impossible not to see, as my honourable 
friend who has seconded the Address to-night has shown you, that, with this 
large population well employed, you would increase the demand for meat. 
You find, at Glasgow I think it was, that some 30,000 more oxen went to market 
in one year than had done one or two years before. That is merely a sample, 
which will show you that agricultural productions must be in increased de- 
mand, if you can by your laws, or er by the removal of laws of prohibi- 
tion and monopoly, obtain a satisfact ory and prosperous state of the manufac- 
turing and commercial interest. The honourable gentleman talks of this being 
the second year in which the difficulties of the landed interest have been men- 
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tioned. But, it tom not | mistahen, in 1836, and again in “1837, tere wee 0 low 
price of wheat—a price as low as the prices that have lately prevailed—and I 
think that on both those occasions mention was made in the Speech, or imme- 
diately afterwards, of the distress of the agricultural interest. Therefore I can- 
not believe that any law could pass, or any such measure as the hon. gentleman 
had hinted at, would secure the agricultural interest from prices being occasion- 
ally too low to be remunerative. (Hear, hear.) But there are two circum- 
stances which at the present time influence prices. It has always happened that 
when there has been a great dearth of any article, and when there have been 
very high prices at particular times, that those high prices have always caused 
a very increased production, and that increased production has again produced 
cheapness. Cheapness has ¢ n produced increased demand, and the price has 
thus again returned to something like its usual rate. Now in this country, in 
1847, we were suffering very much, and France was likewise suffering from a 
very high of food: although we had a good harvest in this 
country, i France the harvest was extremely deficient; and we know, both 
from the accounts of the French wheat and flour that came to this country, and 
from the complaints of the farmers, that they, with their protectivesystem, were in 
a state of greatand unexampled depression. But the system that we have adopted 
must be considered as a whole. It must be considered as affecting very many 
articles of manufacture, and many articles of agriculture; and Parliament 
must be prepared to decide, if the question should be brought before them, 
whether that system is founded on sound principles or not. I remember, some 
quarter of a century ago, when Mr. Huskisson was introducing practically, and 
therefore, somewhé at timid! y, changes with respect to certain articles of manu- 
factures ; he took the article of gloves, and for a long while nothing was more 
frequent in this House than complaints that the manufacturers of gloves could 
not make gloves so good or so cheap as the French manufacturers; that they 
must be totally ruined, and we were implored to wear bad gloves, and dear 
gloves, in order to maintain the manufacturers of Yeov id other places. Mr. 
Huskisson did not listen to these complaints, and it happened, fortunately 
enough, that the glove interest was not so powerful an interest as to induce this 
House to depart from its resolution. Well, no doubt there was dissatisfaction for 
atime. There is no reason to suspect that the complaints then made were ill- 
founded ; but what do I hear at the present day, some twenty-five years after that 
law came into effect ? Why, 1 hear from trustworthy persons, from persons re- 
sident in that part of the country, that the manufacture never was so flourishing 
as now at Yeovil; that the country people eight or ten miles round are asked to 
furnish labourers and members of their families to be employed in the glove 
trade, and that these gloves that we were told could not be made as good or as 
cheap as the French gloves, are now exported to France, and find a ready sale 
in that country. (Cheers.) This may be asmall example; but I hope it may be 
some comfort to the honourable geetieman, and some assurance that the system 
which we have adopted is founded on some principles, and is one to which 
we shall adhere. (Hear, hear.) I certainly cannot hold out to the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman any expectation that ¢ duty is likely to 
be established either on the proposition of this or any other Government. 
(Cheers.) I am quite sure, putting aside any opinions of the members of the 
present Government, that any members of a Government sitting on these 
benches, when they came to investigate the qnestion—when they came to 
inquire into the opinions and dispositions of the people of this country— 
would shrink from imposing any duty on the import of corn. (Cheers.) 
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I do not believe that a 5s. duty would be walued by the farmers, who still 
cling to Protection, in any other way than that it was a symptom of a return to 
a system of protection, and that a larger duty or a sliding scale would there- 
fore be imposed. (Hear, hear ) But that very expectation on the part of the 
friends of Protection would alarm all those who have enjoyed the benefits of the 
present system; and I must say that every account which I hear (although 
it refers to the dissatisfaction among the occupiers of |and) shows that in the 
agricultural districts, as well as in the manufacturing districts, the great mass 
of the labouring people never had such command over the necessaries of life as 
they have now. (Cheers.) From some calculations at which I was looking to- 
day, I find that those who had 12s. a week, and now have 10s., with their 12s. 
could command sixteen loaves weekly, and with their 10s. they can command 
twenty-four loaves—(Hear, hear, hear)—that those who had 10s. formerly, 
and now have 8s., with their 19s. could command thirteen loaves weekly, and 
that they can now command nineteen. This I believe to be a very true sample 
of what is the general state of the labouring population of this country. There 
are exceptions in certain counties, but I believe that such is the general state of 
the country. I believe that the poor now obtain a greater quantity of bread, 
and that they have at the same time a greater remainder from their wages 
with which to purchase sugar at the diminished price, and to purchase various 
other articles which are comforts of life, and which they could not obtain be- 
fore. I believe that many of the labouring families now have fresh meat, 
which for ny years scarcely was at their table. If this is the case, will the 
honourable and learned member really consider what the Government would 
have to do who said to the great mass of the people of this country, ‘* You are 
now in the enjoyment of a larger command over the necessaries and comforts of 
life than you ever had before; but the system isentirely wrong, and you must 
revert to another system, under which your privations were great.” (Cheers.) 
What chance would that Government have, I will not say of carrying such a 
measure, but f carrying with them the convictions and esteem of the people, 
even if they had success in carrying such a measure through Parliament? I be- 
lieve, sir, although the statement of the honourable and learned gentleman has 
induced me to go into these illustrations, that a great part of those who were 
favourable to Protection, although they may not have changed their opinions, 
though they think that the system of Protection was a wise one for this country, 
have come to the opinion that it would not be wise in any Government to at- 
tempt to revert to that system. I pass now to another question, upon which a 
great part of this debate has turned, and upon which there has been 
much discussion in this country for the last few months. And in doing 
so, I must, of course, refer to the epinions of the hon. and learned member for 
Sheffield, who began this debate, and who blamed the Government, and blamed 
me more especially, for the part that I had taken. The hon. and learned gen- 
tieman said that he approached this question with great pain, and that it was 
not merely from compliance with custom that he used these words, but that he 
really felt great pain on this subject. Now, allow me to suggest to the hon. and 
learned gentleman that I think his pain would be diminished if he would not 
fall into that way of supposing that some mean motives have always actuated 
parties, and the leaders of parties, in this country ; and, if he would admit that, 
though they may differ in opinion, and may be utterly mistaken, they may have 
somewhat higher mutives for their conduct than he at present seems to sup- 
pose. (Cheers.) For, ifno other than those very low motives actuated public 
men, he is in acountry which is governed by men of one party or the other 
who have some mean jealousy or hope of a ficeting popularity to gratify, and 
over whom no other and better motives have influence. It appears, according 
to the honourable and learned gentleman's statement, that, when Sir 
Robert Peel proposed to relieve the Roman Catholics from their dis- 
abilities, that a great jealousy immediately arose on the part of those 
who had been always friendly to that measure. Now, that is a gratuitous 
assumption on the part of the honourable gentleman Phe fact is, that we gave 
at the time the utmost support to that eminent statesman, now deceased, who 
was taking a course which we thought greatly for the benefit of this country, 
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and he expressed his grateful sense of the support which he received from us. 
I remember, during one of the debates on that measure, some member of this 
House taunting others for having changed their opinions, and I said that I hoped, 
during the whole of the discussions that took place on the bill of 1829, there 
would be none of those reproaches for change of opinion which the members 
who had spoken seemed to beinclined to indulue in. When we saw that which 
we had always thought a great benefit to the country prop: sed, and that which 
we thought necessary for the peace of Ireland about to be accomplished, our 
course was not one dictated by jealousy that it was not proposed by ourselves. 
We did not claim credit for any extraordinary pitch of heroic virtue, but we had 
that feeling that we were anxious for the welfare of the country, and we were 
glad to see it proposed. So with respect to that letter which I wrote to the 
Bishop of Durham: it was not to make political capital that I wrote that letter, 
but because I entertained the sentiments that I then expressed—(Cheers)— 
and rightly or wrongly, I could not refrain from giving expression to them, or 
from giving publicity to those expressions. (Cheers.) Well, then, perhaps the 
honourable aid learned gentleman may in future save himself some of that pain 
which he has felt, if he will take rather a more charitable view of others, and 
thus he will not expose himself to the retort which I have sometimes been accus- 
tomed to make to those who throw out these reproaches, namely, an observation 
that was made by the great Prince of Condé, when he read some pamphlets that 
had been written against himself and the Cardinal de Retz. He said, ‘* These 
gentlemen make us act as they would themselves actif they were in our places.” 
(Hear, hear.) Well, now, sir, with respect to that ques stion, which ev ery one 
must admit has occupied the attention of the public during the last three months 
to a very great degree, I must say that I cannot at all take the view which the 
honourable and learned member for Sheffield takes of it, and which I have no 
doubt that he sincerely takes, that this was a mere use of a title; that it was a 
matter of indifference, and that it might have been left unnoticed. I own I do not 
agree with him that itimplies any ignorance of history that i should have taken 
a different view. On the contrary, I consider that history teaches that what- 
ever may be the opinions of the Roman Catholics in different countries, that the 
Court of Rome—properly distinguished from the Church of Rome by the hon. 
and learned gentleman—that I say the Court of Rome has for ever watched op- 
portunities of making aggressions, and of making aggressions not on the 
spiritual conscience, but on the temporal interests of the kingdoms with which 
it was concerned. (Cheers.) This history teaches, and I do find that some of the 
greatest friends of liberty—Sir John Elliot (from whom Lord St. Germains was 
descended), Pym, Hampden, Lord Somers, and John Locke—all of these men, 
friends of liberty as they were, had a great distrust of Papal assumption and of 
Papal aggression. (Hear, hear.) Well, sir, what was the condition of the Roman 
Catholics in thiscountry? For it has been represented as if we, the Protestants 
of this country, and I among the foremost of them, were all suddenly seized 
with a rage for persecution, and could not rc‘rain from raising a cry of bigotry 
and tyranny against our Roman Catholic feliow-men. Now, what is the true 
state of the case? In 1791 the priests of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and the Roman Catholics, were allowed complete freedom in the exercise of their 
religion. In 1829 they obtained complete freedom to sit in Parliament, and have 
all civil employments, with trifling exceptions. Since that year, on various 
occasions, alterations have been made and innovations introduced with respect 
to our laws favourable to the Roman Catholics. With respect to the actnal en- 
joyment of the privileges granted in 1829, the present Government, at least, can- 
not be blamed by the Roman Catholics; for, whether in the Qneen’s househo'd, 
or the civil administration, or on the bench of justice, the talents of the Roman 
Catholics have been acknowledged and admitted as fully as those of any Pro- 
testants, or of any persons holding the opinions of the Established Church, and 
having offices of civilemployment. At this moment, of the three chief Judges 
of the courts of law in Ireland, two are Roman Cathohe, With respect to other 
inst inces, we have been blamed rather for giving to Roman Catholics precedence 
and titles which gentlemen think they were not entitled to. One instance has 
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cocurred, but of which, till lately, I did not know the history ; enanety, that in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department it was stated that the Roman Catholic 
Primate and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin had precedence at the 
entrée at the Castle; but this was found to be the act of a subordinate in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, and it was entered in the Gazette quite un- 
usually, and during the hurry of her Majesty’s visit. With regard to other 
cases, I am prepared to avow, and to defend the various instances in which 
Roman Catholics have received more honour and more favour than some gen- 
tlemen consider they could fairly claim. But what I am contending for now is, 
that there was really no reason to complain, on the part of the Roman Catholics 
—with their full and free exercise of their religion—with all the civil privileges 
they enjoy quite as much as Protestants—what right have they to complain of 
their situation ? Well, it is in the midst of these occurrences, there having 
been vicars apostolic in this country for three hundred years, having had vicars 
apostolic, and nothing but vicars apostolic during the reign of James II., when 
every one of the principal councillors of the King was a Roman Catholic—the 
feeling seized the Court of Rome to issue asort of edict, saying that this conn- 
try was to be divided into an archbishopric and bishoprics; and the chief 
person created by these orders, an archbishop—and archbishop of West- 
minster, of all other places—(Hear, hear, hear)—in his letters immediately 
proclaimed to all the people of this country, ‘* We govern, and shall continue to 
govern, the counties of Mi ddlesex, Essex, and Hertford.’ (Hear, hear.) Sir, was 
that a spiritual chang “The counties of Essex and Hertford!” I see the 
hon. gentlemen the re pres sentatives of these counties opposite to me. Were 
these counties merely bodies of Roman Catholics? It must be; indeed, the 
whole wording and construction of the documents appeared to be a pretension 
to rule t connties, and all the counties of England under the whole sway of 
this new hierarchy of Bishops. (Hear, hear, hear.) I might have been mis- 
taken in this, but there was a person of great eminence, of great learning, of 
great talents, whom we all have to deplore as having ever left the Protestant 
Church and joined the Church of Rome—I mean Mr. Newman. And Mr. 
Newman said there was scarcely ever an instance that had happened before 
of a nation,which had entirely abandoned the Church of Rome returning 
again to its communion; but he was happy to say that that example had 
occurred in England, and he said that the English people had now returned to 
obedience to the Holy See. (Hear, hear.) Why, what does that mean? If the 
Queen had come down to Parliament, as Queen Mary came to Parliament, and 
had declared that the time was come when the nation should return to the faith 
and to the obedience of the See of Rome, and the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons concurred with her Majesty, and had passed an act for that pur- 
pose, there could hardly have been a declaration going further than the declara- 
tion of Mr. Newman must be understood to mean. But, beyond this, the usual 
organs in this country and in France—not of the Roman Catholic party, but of 
the party of ultramontane Roman Catholics—their organs proclaimed that 
this was an act of great significance, not merely for one Archbishop 
and twelve Bishops to be in England, but to take the place of the Arch- 
bishop of Cz anterbury, the Bishop of London, and our other Bishops (Hear)— 
I say it did appear t o me, that we could not pass in silence over such a pretension. 
Now, I ask the hon. member for Sheffield, if it had been passed over in silence 
by the people of England, whether we shonid not have had some other step im- 
mediately following? We can easily imagine that step. It is not necessary to 
state what it wonld be, now. But I ~ gb that the opinion which has been 
given so generally, nearly so univers , on the part of the Church of England, 
and on the part of the great majorit y a Protestant Dissenters, I believe it will 
have convinced, not only the Roman Catholics in England—whom I rea ly be- 
lieve, wish no such step to be taken—but also will have convinced the Court of 
tome, that this country of England is clearly not a Roman Catholic, but a Pro- 
testant conntry, and that, at all events, in fact—however erroneous Protestant- 
ism may be—the great body of the people of England are Protestants. Well, if 
such be the case, and such be the effect of the Address now proposed to be passed, 
in this declaration, of itself, we shail have saved ourselves from many 
attempts of the Court of Rome, that would lead to an 
the independence of this country. But I said, that the th 
in England, generally, did not wish this step to be taken. In looking at 
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rvations which I thought ji astifi ied with resp ct to a party of the 
lich I belong. (Loud cries of ** Hear, hear.”) do not think, 
whether those observations were right or wrong, that I am to be precluded from 
making any remarks which I think just with respect to a part of my own Church, 
because Roman Catholics may say that these observations are applicable to them. 
It is for them to decide whether they think these observationsapplicable tothem. 
It is sufficient for me to say, that I applied them to those who belonged to my 
own Church; and I did not speak in manner or words any stronger than the 
Bishop of the diocese in which I reside. With respect, then, to this question, I 
shall have, on Friday, fo state what is the present state of this subject, and what 
the remedy I shail have the honour to propose to it shall be. It will be a 
measure, I may now state, extending to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
(Hear, hear.) There have been, I know, some rumours of a contrary 
nature; but we have never had any intention to introduce a measure that 
would not apply to the whole of the United Kingdom. I do not, however, think 
it necessary to enter further into that subject at present. I do trnst that, in the 
future course of our legislation, as well as in the past course of our legislation, 
we may be able to maintain those principles of religious liberty, which are so 
happily established among us; and I believe, if there is anything which at Rome 
they disapprove, it is that very fact, of the civil and religious liberty of this 
country. Itis that of which they disapprove; it is that which they see here 
that they most loathe to endure. I confess I was at a loss to understand why, 
when the position of the Roman Catholics in this country was so advantageous 
as I have stated it to be, and, as I think, it cannot be denied to have been—why 
the Court of Rome should have taken this course. I should be the last person to 
attribute it to any personal il/-will towards this country, on the part of the 
Court of Rome. I stated, speaking, last year, of the revolution by which the 
Sovereign of the Roman States was overthrown, that I lamented, that a man of 
such benevolent intentions should have had the affliction of seeing his Minister 
assassinated as he was passing from the Legislative Council, and obliged himself 
to leave the seat of his government. I really felt compassion at such a result. 
I believe that he has not entertained any ill-will towards this country. But I 
observe that, which Iam unable to understand, by a letter addressed to myself, 
by a person well qualified to speak on this subject, namely, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury ; and I observe he states, that thereis a party at Rome, who are the enemies 
of England, and that that party is prevalent at the Court of Rome. Now, if that 
is the case, and Lord Shrewsbury is a good witness as to the fact, I think it goes 
far to explain the measures we “have rece ntly seen taken. I trust that better 

counsels, however, will prevail; but whatever may be the case in that respect, 
and however much we may have reason to complain of the conduct which has 
been followed at Rome-~— althongh we might think it right to state, that we had 
been wrong in this matter—I do not think it would be advisable for the Minis- 
ters of this conntry to endeavour to make any treaty of the nature of what is 
called a concordat. (Hear, hear.) I am persuaded that we have sufficient means 
within ourselves, by our own polity, by our own customs and habits of discus- 
sion, and by the authority of our own Parliament, to provide against the danger 
of any aggression, or any assumption. to which we may be subjected. It is to 
that, after all, as in the letter that has been so much objected to, I stated, that I 
looked with confidence and reliance. It is to the freedom of this country, to her 
civil and religious liberty, and the attachment which the people of this country 
have for those principles, endeared to them as they are, that I look with confi- 
dence, for the frustration of any aggression of any foreign power, or any assump- 
tion of universal spiritual jurisdiction. (Cheers.) 

Mr. DisRacvt: In the present disposition of the House not to offer any amend 
ment to the Address moved by the noble Marquis, I would not have ventured 
to trouble the House at all, had it not been for the observations of the noble 
Lord (J. Russell); and if I did not fear that my silence might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as assenting to those views which he has stated of public affairs, I would 
not even now have troubled the House with any observations. I will fora 
moment take the example of the noble Lord in touching on the principal topics 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne, And I must say I think the Govern- 
ment are fully authorised in calling upon the House to congratulate the Crown 
upon the discontinuance of hostile overations in Schieswig-Holstein, not mercly 
because, as the noble Lord had stated, peacé had been preserved, or even be- 
cause a vexatious interference with commerce had been removed, but because, 
as the House will always do well to recollect, we are bound by treaty to inter- 
tere in the affairs of that country, and therefore we ought to congratulate our- 
selves that a duty is probably now fulfilled which might, under other circum. 
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stances, have led to consequences very dangerous to this country. Sir, 1 come 
now to the observations made by the noble Lord on that part of the Royal Speech 
which refers to the difficuities of an important body among her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Sir, the noble Lord, when he addressed us, and when he admitted the 
exireme difficulties now experienced by an important class of the agricultural 
body—the noble Lord seemed to me to be offering almost an apology to the 
House for not proposing that fixed duty which my honourable friend near me 
somewhat unexpectedly introduced into the discussion. But while the noble 
Lord deplored the distress which he did not foresee, and the continuance ot 
which he acknowledges surprises him, I am really astonished that it did not 
occur to the noble Lord and his colleagues to make at least this inquiry—to ask 
themselves how it is that a body of men distin uished by so much industry, so 
much energy, and so much enterprise as the British farmers are distinguished 
certainly for the possession of these qualities—because no one can deny that 
they have succeeded in producing from the soil a greater quantity of produce 
than any farmers in any other country have—( Hear, hear)—i am surprised that 
the nobie Lord and his colleagues, in some of those councils in which probably 
they have pondered over the continued distress of the agricultural interest—I 
am surprised that they did not ask themselves—* What is the reason that, 
when all other classes of the country are to our belief flourishing, this Class, so 
numervus, so wealthy, so industrions, and so intelligent, should be experiencing 
this constant and continuous depression?” (Hear, hear.) It mightthen, perhaps, 
have occurred to them that there must be some deep causes in the system of Uns 
country which p: oduced sueh exceptional but such particular results; and if the 
noble Lord had remembered that we have had in England a financial system 
which has been built up upon tie energy and resources of one class of the coun- 
try in particular, and that that class has permitted its energies and resources to 
be taxed, because you thought fit by an artificial system of legislation to secure 
to it a market, and, on the average, a certain remunerative return, 1 wonder it 
did not occur to them, that probably that peculiar system of finance, when the 
artificial benefits were withdrawn, might have occasioned this depression, which 
has now continued so long, that even Ministers are astonished, and is producing 
effects which must uitimately, I am convinced, be injurious to all classes of the 
community. Now, Sir, this is the want which I would wish to press upon the 
noble Lord; for what is the case of her Majesty’s Ministers ? They say all classes 
but one tmportant class are flourishing ; but we will not inquire what is the rea- 
son this particular ciass is uepressed. We cannot penetrate—perhaps we wish 
not to penetrate— the cause ; for the cause may be this—that this class is contri- 
buting the capital by which all other classes are at this moment flourishing. 
(Hear, hear.) Under all circumstances, and at any time, we should have 
thouglit that that was a happy conjuncture when a Minister could come forward 
and say, We have a richexciiequer—we have & community generally prosperous ; 
one class alone is suffering, but that is an important Class, on whose resources we 
have been mostly thrown, and, Sir, it is the first duty of the Government to 1n- 
quire whether we can relieve that class. (Hear, hear.) Ihave given notice, 
since the House met, the object of which is to ask the House dispassionately to 
consider whether it is not in our power to terminate this mysterious and 
continued depression of the agricultural interest, and therefore 1 will 
not to-night touch upon that subject further than to notice the line 
of conduct which the noble Lord has taken this evening on the subject. 
Last year I reminded the House, that gradually the Government were acknow- 
ledging the complaints of this interest. A great interest in difficulty is not 
a subject which any Minister ought to view with complacency. (Hear, hear.) 
What I complain of in the Government is, that I don’t think any Minister 1s 
authorised, year after year, to insert a paragraph of this kind in a document so 
important asa Queen’s Speech, and not to be prepared to grapple with the evil. 
(Hear, hear.) If they did not feel that the country was really progressing—if 
the complaints mentio last year, and in the present session, are really con- 
iport ince, then it would be more the duty of the Go- 
» this paragraph, not to make even this limited admis- 
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those difficulties would be remedied, and pass away, It would be at least the 
opinion of the Governn l . ir sagacity, and mizht be 
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the subject was brou r the consideration of the House, the Govern- 
ment, in the month of iry, said, that about the end of March, agricu al 
distress would not be heard of. they said there were indications that induced 
them to believe that, before a month was passed, prices, as they called thein, 


would rise considerably » organ of the Government in the other House spoke 
with the greatest positiveness on the subject He laugiied at the that any 
continued depression could take p'ace—he even announced, in a sort of prophecy 
of political economy, that no further importations couid occur. (liear, hear.) 
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I am not at this moment placing this question on the price ot article; what 
lintend to do, with the rmission of liou next luesday, if I have the 
opportunity, is to ask the House to in the condition of the agricultural 
interest, with reference to our whole taxation—(Hear, hear)—to in- 
quire if you his country a system, fiscal and 
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otherwise, which 
resources of 
they have 

you suppor 


ie aily from the energies and 
} iuctive popuiation of this country— wheter 
to endure tt burden because, by artificial laws, 

reat stru whether you have not rasily, pre- 
cipitately, without due consideration a preparation, destroyed the artificial 
system, and left the artificial burdens. (Hear, hear.) I will, with the permission 
of the House, view the question in a complete and comprehensive aspect ; and 
if I don’t succeed in discovering the cause this mysterious and continued de- 
pression of agricultural indust and if 1 do not indicate the remedies that 
ought naturally to result from that investigation—remedies demanded by justice 
and counselled by policy—then I wiil never again attempt to support that interest 
to which | am indebted for the seat I hold. (Hear, hear.) It is on that point I 
mainly rose to address you; but I would, with the permission of the House, make 
one observation on the interesting subject with which the noble Lord closed his 
observations. (Hear, hear.) The noble Lord made to-night, classically ~ not in 
vulgar language—the apology for that letter which I hold in my hand, and which 
I suppose orher hon. members hold in their hands. I confess the observations 
of the noble Lord did not seem to be entirely consistent with what has tran- 
spired. (Hear, hear.) This letter I consider the manifesto of a Cabinet. (Hear, 
hear.) I take the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech in connexion with this 
letter: for I look upon it as the manifesto of the Cabinet—as the mature mani- 
festo of the Cabinet—(Laughter)—because I feel convinced that no individual, 
even in the most eminent position, could, in a moment of levity, have signed his 
name to a document of such surpassing interest and awful responsibility. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble Lord was of course perfectly acquainted with the opinions and 
feelings of all his colieagues on this great subject, even if they were not at 
his elbow when he signed his name to the letter. 1 say, this great sub- 
ject, because I cannot bring myself, I will not say to believe, but to comprehend, 
that the appointment of Dr. Wiseman to a psendo—or, not to use an offensive 
phrase—to a titular archbishopric in England, could have produced the convul- 
sion this letter occasioned. (Hear, hear.) I will not say that, because | remember, 
not at a very remote period, the noble Lord informed the House of Commons 
and the Protestant people of England, that he for the life of Aim saw no reason 
why Roman Catholic priests should not be called by episcopal titles taken from 
any city or town. (Hear, hear.) That I, of course, believe, was a mature opinion, 
for I cannot imagine that the noble Lord would make a haphazard observation 
on so delicate a topic as that, without the subject having engaged his long and 
serious reflection. (Hear, hear.) That was the opinion of the nobie Lord two 
years ago, and, therefore, I cannot comprehend why the appointment of Dr. 
Wiseman to the titular archbishopric of Westminster should be the sole cause of 
this letter, in which the noble Lord states that the late aggression of the Pope is 
insolent and insidious. (Hear, hear.) Now, sir, I am bound to state my opinion, 
which I have stated elsewhere, that I don't think the aggression of the Pope was 
at any rate insidious; | think it wasa frank aggression, frank almost to indis- 
cretion. I never knew a proceeding more tree from the appearance of subtiety 
and covening. (ilear, hear.) What is more, we all knew that the step he took 
was to be expected. I don’t think, therefore, it was insolent or insidious to do 
that which the First Mini-ter of the Crown had only a little while before said he 
saw no harm in the Pope’s doing; and, therefore, when the noble Lord wrote 
this letter, | think he meant a great deal more than merely to prevent Dr. Wise- 
man from being called Archbishop of Westminster. (Hear.) This is the tone 
and these are the terms in which the noble Lord describes what has occurred, 
or is occurring, through the agency of the Pope of Rome, ** There is an assump- 
tion of power in all the documents which have come from Rome—a pretension 
to supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim to sole and undivided 
sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen’s supremacy, with the rights of our 
Bishops and Clergy, and with the spiritual independence of the nation.” That 
is a great subject to deal with; and, sir, I do not think, when the noble Lord 
said he had to deal with anything so important as that, he was thinking mere 
of the Roman Catholic priest, who in England did that which the Roman Ca- 
tholic priest was daily doing in Ireland, with the consent and with honours paid 
to them by the Government of the noble Lord himself, (tear, hear.) No, | 
think the noble Lord thought the time had arrived, from information which no 
doubt had reached his mind, andfrom thoughts which had long occupied it, that 
a very great change was taking place in the relations which must hereafter sub- 
sist between the Crown of England andthe Pope of Rome, and the noble Lord took 
the occasion of this last drop inthe cup to adopt the policy which probably he had 
long meditated. (Hear.) ‘The noble Lord has determined to solvethe most difficult 
of political problems, Heand his Government are proposing tore oncile the due ob- 
servance of the civil and religious liberties of the Roman Catholic subjects of the 
Queen, which liberties I for one trust will not be impugned—he is about to solve this 
problem, whether, as a statesman, he can reconcile the due observance and respect 
of those civil and religions liberties with the Queen’s supremacy, the rights of the 
bishops and clergy, and the spiritual independence of the nation. (lear, 
hear.) ‘That is a problem that may not be incapable of solution, but it will tax 
his power of statesmanship to the utmost. (Hear, hear.) | cannot suppose 
that the noble Lord only contemplates to bring in «a bill merely to preven 
Roman Catholics from styling themselves Bishops or Archbishops of any of the 
towns or cities in the Queen's dominions ; he cannot be about to bring in any 
such measure us that, because then he would not have been justified in stirring 
up the passions of a mighty people—in excitiug their highest and holiest feelings 
—and in raising in this country a spiritof controversy and polemical dispute 
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which recalls the days of the Stuarts, and the end of which none of us may live 
to witness. (Hear, hear.) The noble Lord, as a wise and sagacious man, should 


have weighed the consequences, and determined to introduce a measure to meet 
pected 





the evils that have been produced; this is the sort of measure I for one 
from him: but if he only brings in an insignificant measure like that r 
to, it would be better to do nothing, and even at this last hour to endeavour, by 
doing nothing, to do something to appease the excited feelings of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) But, if the noble Lord is prepared to do a great deal—if he be 
prepared to attempt to solve the great political problem that may not be capable 
of solution, and which no Minister may be capable of solving, then, indeed, he 
may liave been justified in the course he has taken—then, indeed, he may lay 
claim to the reputation of the character ofa great Minister. (Hear, hear.) 
Such is the measure he must bring in to authorise the course he has taken—such 
is the measure I for one would humbly support—such is the measure I believe 
the country expects; and if it does not receive it, I believe the opinions of Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics on one point will be unanimous—that the conduct 
of the noble Lord cannot be justified. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion for the adoption of the Address was then put and agreed to, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare the Address. 

NEW WRIT. 

A new writ was ordered to issue for the election of a member to serve in Par- 
liament for the borough of Dungannon, in the room of Viscount Northland, who 
has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The House adjourned shortly after twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMON 

The House met at four o’clock. 

BOROUGH OF DUNGARVAN. 

Mr. Hayter stated that he had on the previous evening moved the issue of a 
new writ for the borough of Dungarvan, under an erroneous persuasion that 
the seat had been vacated by Mr. Sheil. He had just found that the oifice of 
plenipotentiary to a foreign court did not come within the statute of Anne, 
which prescribed the class of offices the acceptance of whch involved the 
relinquishment of a seat in Parliament. He now moved for a supersedeas to 
stay any election proceedings being taken on the writ. 

Mr. Roesuck having questioned the law advisers of the Crown respecting the 
precedents to be followed in such cases, 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL replied that Mr. Sheil having only been appointed 
to an office on the foreign diplomatic staff of the government did not thereby 
vacate his seat in the House; and as the writ which had been moved for would 
be necessarily inoperative, the proper course to adopt was to stay further pro- 
cess by a supersedeas. 

In repiy to Mr. John O'Connell, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL further stated his 
belief that, as soon as Mr. Sheil ascertained that the office he had accepted did 
not disqualify him from retaining his seat, he would adopt the usual means for 
creating a vacancy. 








.— WEDNESDAY. 


PETITIONS. 

Para Acoression.—By Mr. Thornely, from Wolverhampton; Sir R. H. 
Inglis, from Lincoln and Hants, Lord Charles Manners, from Leicester; Mr. 
Macgregor, from Glasgow; Mr. Brotherton, from Salford; Mr. Duncan, from 
Yorkshire; Mr. Spooner, from Warwick ; Mr. Newdegate, irom Warwickshire ; 
Sir Thomas Acland, from Devonshire; Mr. Bankes, from Dorsetshire ; and Lord 
Shelburne, from Calne ; Mr. Evelyn, from the parishes of Frimley, Alford, Wey- 
bridge, and the district of St. Mark’s Chapel, in the county of Surrey ; Mr. P. 
Bennet, from Boxstead and other places; Mr. Cowper, trom Welwyn; Lord C. 
Manners, from Whitwick, Coleorton,.and Buckminster, in Leicestershire ; Mr. O. 
Duncombe, from the Archdeacon and clergy of the Archdeaconry of Richmond, 
Yorkshire , Lord Burghley (several numerously-signed petitions), from the 
parishes of Welby, Barton, Coggles, North and South Witham, Basingthorpe, 
Corby, Swayftield, Bitchtield, Stuke, Gunby, and Shillington, in the county of 
Lincoln; Mr. Newdegate, from the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Coventry, the 
inhabitants of the town and vicinity of Nuneaton, in public meeting assembled, 
the congregation of Baptists of Bedworth, from the inhabitants of the parishes 
of Barton-upon- Heath, Stoke, Ansley, Mereden, Wilmash, and other places in 
Warwickshire. 

Winpow Tax.—For the unconditional Repeal of the Window Tax—By Lord 
Duncan (50 petitions), from Leicester, Somersetshire, and various districts of 
the metropolis; Mr. Mowatt, from Falmouth; Mr. Smyth, from York; Mr. J. 
Beli (33 petitions), from houseliolders in Islington, Hornsey, Holloway, & 
Mr. Coles, from » borough of Andover; Mr. Divett, trom tiie Mayor, Alde 
men, and burgesses of the city of Exeter, and trom 2000 inhabitants of Exeter ; 
Mr. Smith, from the inhabitants of the city of York, signed by the Lord Mayor, 
&c.; Mr. Heneage, from Devizes, numerously signed. 

lraxrs ON KNOWLEDGE.—I or repeal of—By Mr. Adair, from 
Mechanics’ Institute 
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CounTY FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATION Boakps.—In favour of—By Mr. 
Duncuft, from the Guardians of the Oldham Union ; by Mr. Ellis, from the 
slaby Union, ia the county of Leicester, and trom Billesdon Union, in the same 
ounty; Mr. Packe, trom the Poor-law Guardians of the Market Harborough 
Jnion, of the counties of Leicester and Northampton; Mr. Frewen, from Sus- 
ex ; Colonel Thompson, from Bradford; Mr. Henry. trom Lancashire ; Mr. 
Compton, from Devonshire; Mr. Adair, from the Guardians of Cambridge 
Union ; Mr. Compton, trom Fareh Union; Mr. P. Bennet, froia the Sudbury 
board of Guardians, and the Shelford Board of Guardians. 

ADMISSION OF JEWS TO PARLIAMENT.— Aguinst, by Lord C. Manners, from 
Buckminster. 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 
ENNISTYMON UNION.—IRISH FRANCHISE. 

Colonel DUNNE gave notice, on behalf of an honourable member, that on 
Tuesday next he would move for copies of the correspondence between the Poor- 
Law Coumissioners and the Ennistyiien Board of Guardians ; also, fur a return 
of the number of electors regisiered under the iate act. 

HOME SPIRITS IN BOND. 

Lord Naas gave notice that he would, on Thursday, ask the right hon. gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether it was his intention to take any 
steps for removing the duiy on home-made spirits in bond. (Hear, hear.) 

WINDOW DUTIES REPEAL. 

Lord DUNCAN gave no:ice, that, on the 13th of February, he would submit a 

motion for the repeal of the window duty. (Hear, hear.) 
SUNDAY TRADING, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMs gave notice, that, on the Iith instant, he would move for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent unnecessary Sunday trading in the metropolis 
and its vicinity. 





LAW OF MORTMAIN. 

Mr. HEADLAM gave notice, that on Tuesday, the 18th, he would move for a se- 
lect committee to inquire into the policy of extending the law of mortmain, so as 
to include personal estates. 

SUGAR DUTIES. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY gave notice, that he would take an early opportunity 
of moving for a committee to take into consideration the 11th and 12th Vict., ¢.97, 
respecting the differeutial duties on sugar. 

LAND INSURANCE. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL gave notice, that he would, on Monday, move 
for leave to bring in a bill tor the registration of insurances affecting land 
in England. 

PAPAL AGGRESSION, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE gave notice, that he would move an address to her Majesty, 
praying for a return of the number of addresses which had been presented to 
her, together with the number of signatures attached to them. 

IRELAND.—ABOLITION OF THE VICEROYALTY. 

In reply to Mr. Keynolds, Lord Joun RussExx stated that it was his intention 
to re-introduce a bill for abolishing the office ot Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr. i. EYNOLDS then gave notice, that, upon the occasion of Lord John Russell 
asking leave to introduce that bill, he would deem it to be his duty to move for 
a call of the whole House. 

THE WOODS AND FORESTS. 

To a question by Mr. Grantley Berkeley, Lord Sgymovr replied that three 
bills were in preparation, having reference to the Administration of the Royal 
Forests, one of which would apply to the New Forest. 

THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

A résolution expressive of the high sense which the House entertained of the 
services of the late Mr. John Henry Ley, late Clerk of the Llouse, was, on the 
motion of Lord J. Russell, placed on the journals. 

Mr. Humg, in expressing his concurrence in the resolution, took Lord John 
Russell severely to task for having appointed, as successor to Mr. Ley, a gen- 
tleman so utterly inexperienced in the business of the House as Sir Denis Le 
Marchant. 

Lord Joun Russexu vindicated the appointment on two grounds—the perfect 
competency of Sir Denis Le Marchant, and the saving of £1500, which that ap- 
pointment had enabied the Government to effect, a circumstance which ought to 
have considerable weight with Mr. itume, 

SESSIONAL ORDERS.—CONDUCT OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

In connexion with the sessional orders, which were proposed seriatim, 

Mr. Hume moved the addition of words intended to prevent the voting of 
money atter midnight. 

On a division, the amendment was lost by 116 to 47. 

Mr. BaoruHerTon’s motion, that no business shall be proceeded with after 
midnight ; and that at twelve o’clock at night, notwithstanding there may be 
business under discussion, the Speaker shall adjourn the House without putting 
any question, was also subjected to the test of a division, and rejected by 
108 to 32. 

The sessional orders, as originally proposed, were agreed to. 

REPORT ON THE ADDRESS TO THE CROWN. 

On the question that the report on the Address in answer to the Queen's 
Speech be received, 

Lord Dopt8y Srvarr availed himself of the opportunity of reviewing several 
of the topics it contained. He regarded the Papal aggression as unworthy of 
serions consideration, The Pope was altogether powerless, and any legislative 
enactment intended to suppress a phantom, must prove not only moperative, 
vut ridiculous. He did not think the English Government had done its duty in 
allowing Korsuth and his brave companions to be kept prisoners within the 
Turkish dominions. He wished to know what steps were being taken to secure 
their release ? 

Lord PALMERSTON replied, that negotiations were going on between the British 





Ambassador at Constantinople and the Turkish Govermment, with the view of 
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restoring the Hungarian refugees to freedom, but the effort had not yet been 
attended with success. 

The report was received. 

The House adjourne | at half-past seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Taurspay. 

Their Lordships met at five o’clock. 

LORD-LIEU ANCY OF IRELAND. 

In reply to a question from the Marquis of Londonderry, the Marquis of 
LANSDOWNE said that it was the intention of the Government to introduce a 
measure, during the course of the present session, for the abolition of the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland; but as there were several important measures at 
present under the consideration of her Majesty’s Government, he was not pre- 
pared to state the exact time when the measure would be introduced. 

PAPAL AGGRESSION PETITIONS. 

Petitions against the Papal Aggression were presented by the Earl of Roden, 
the Duke of Argyle, the Bishop of Oxford, and the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Some of these petitions prayed for the interference of their Lordships to enforce 
the observance of the existing laws. 

Lord BrouguaM reminded the richt rev. prelate (the Bishop of Oxford) who had 
presented petitions, that their Lordships’ House was the ultimate court of appeal 
from ali the tribunals of the country; and, therefore, they might have hereafter 
to decide judicially upon the very subject on which the petitioners wished them 
to express an opinion. How did the right rev. prelate propose to overcome that 
difficulty ? 

The Bishop of Oxrorp suggested that they might addriss her Majesty, and 
pray her to direct that the existing laws should be enforced. 

Lord BrouGuamM would regret exceedingly the adoption of any such course on 
the part of their Lordships. 

THE EARL. OF MINTO AND THE COURT OF ROME. 

Earl FitzwitiiaM wislied to know fro: his noble friend the Lord Privy Seal, 
whether or not there was any truth in the allegation which had been made, and 
most industriously propagated throughout the realm, that the iitention on the 
part of the Papal Court to commit what was in, he might say, the cant phrase 
commonly calied the Papal Aggression, had been communica ed to his noble 
friend by the Sovereign Pontiff himself, during the time his noble friend was at 
Rome ? 

The Earl of Minto had no hesitation whatever in declaring to his noble friend, 
and to their Lordships, that there was no truth whatever in any part of the re- 
port to which his noble friend had alluded. (Hear.) He had had no conversa- 
tion whatever on the subject with any person during the whole time that he was 
in Rome. (Hear.) No communication whatsoever had ever been made to him 
on the subject, nor had the matter even been hinted at to him. (Hear, jiear.) 
There were no grounds whatever to authorise the report to which his noble triend 
had alluded. in the course of the frequent interviews and conversations which 
he had had with the Pope, and with the Cardina’ Secretary of State, no allusion 
whatever had been made at any time to any design fur organising a Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy in this country, or to any measure such as that whic: had re- 
cently created so much sensation. (Hear.) No communication had ever been 
made to him on the matter, nor had it ever been the subject of conversation with 
him, either public or private—( Hear)—nor was any Man more surprised at the 
statements which had been made on the subject than himself. (Hear.) 

COPYHOLD TENURES. 
Lord CAMPBELL brought in a bill for the Abolition of Copyhold Tenures. 
CAPE COLONY. 
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In answer to a question by Lord Dufferin, Earl Grey stated that it was his 
intention to lay on the table the correspondence which had taken place with the 
authorities ot the colony at the Cape of Good Hope on-the subject of the in- 
tended constitution. 

MR NICHOLL. 

In answer to Earl Fortescue, it was stated by the Marquis of LANspowne, that, 
the propriety of making some allowance to Mr. Nicholl as a reward for his past 
services in organising the poor-law administration, was under the consideration 
of the Government. 

Lord Brougham, the Earl of Carlisle, and Lord Campbell bore testimony to 
the great services which Mr. Nicholl nad rendered to the country. 

Their Lordships then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 

ER took the chair a few m 

A larg nber of railway and oth 
raily read a first time. 

In the absence of Mr. Hume, Mr. Broruerton moved for certain returns 
relative to the number of private, local, and personal Acts introduced during the 
present Session.— Agreed to, . 

Lord DuDLey STUART presented petitions, praying for the abolition 
Attorney’s Certificate duty, and for the repeal of the Window tax. 

PAPAL AGGRESSION, 

Petitions against the recent Papal Aggression were presented 
from Surrey; by Sir John Yarde Buller, from Devonsiire ; 
from Essex , by Mr Hamilton, from Dublin ; by Mr. Piumptre, from several 
in Kent ; vy Wilson Paiten, from the county of Lancaster; by Mr. Christup! 
from Various parishes in the county of Lincoln ; by Colonel Lygon, from Norfolk ; 
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by Mr. Robert Palmer, trom parisiies in Berks; by Lord Ashley, from Bath, 
by Lord Kendlesham, from Norfolk; by Lord bernard, from Bandon; by 
Mr. W. Miles, from Somerset; by Mr irom Cambridge; by Mr 





Labouchere, from St. Michael’s, Sone 
aud by Sir George Grey, from place 
REPEAL OF THE 

Petitions, praying for the repeal the Window Tax, were presented by Sir 
John Yarde Buller, from Devonshire, by Mr. Fergus O’Connor, trom several 
individuals; by Mr. C, Lushinxton, from five different individuals in London; 
by Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Finsbury; by Mr. Vernon Smyth, from 
Northampton ; by Mr. Brotherton, irom Saltord; and by Mr. Williams, from 
different parishes in the metropolis. 

Mr. Henley presented petitions from Essex, praying for the establishment 
of county financial boards. Mr. Robert Palmer presented petitions from Berks, 
to the same effect. Mr. Sydney Herbert presented petitions to the same effect 
from Northampton; and Mr. Waddington presented petitions to the same etfect 
from Devon. 

Mr. ADDEBLEY presented a petition from Cape Town, South Africa, complain- 
ing of certain grievances. 

Mr. MULLINGs presented petitions from the attorneys and solicitors of Eng- 
land and Wales, signed by 6028 individuals; and forty petitions irom 1700 proc- 
tors, solicitors, and attorneys of London, complaining of the recent Papal 
aggression, and praying the House to take immediate measures to put it down, 
The petition was brought up, and laid on the table amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. BAINES gave notice that on Monday he should move for leave to bring in 
a bill to authorise boards ot guardians to institute criminal prosecutions in cer- 
tain cases. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Sr8THORP gave notice that on that day fortnight he should move a 
resolution for a reduction of the duty on fire insurances. 

Mr. M’GREGOR gave notice of a motion for that day fortnight for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the management of the Board of 
Customs. 

Lord Duncan postponed till that day fortnight his motion for the repeal of the 
window-tax. 

Mr. Joun O'CONNELL gave notice that to-morrow he should ask whether the 
Government meant to bring in any measure to amend the law of landlord and 
tenant ia Ireland, and also whether any measure would be brought in to amend 
the Stamp Act in Ireland. 

ABOLITION OF THE VICEROYALTY. 

Mr. H. GRaTTAN gave notice that, when the Bill for the Abolition of the 
Irish Lord-Lieutenancy was introduced, he should move, as an amendment, 
that it be read a second time that day six months. 

Lord Naas inquired whether it was the intention of the Government to bring 
forward any measure during the present session for the remission of the duties 
now levied on the waste and evaporation that occurs to home-made spirits in 
bond ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnequeEr said he had no such intention. 

Mr. LAW sss inquired what amount of damage had been sustained by the 
fire that had recently occurred in the Clock Tower of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and what measures were taken to protect the buildings from fire. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCREQUER said the damage done was comparatively 
trifling, and it turned out to be purely accidental. 

Mr. Pace Woop begged to ask whether the Government intended to bring in 
any measure for the amendment or modification of the Oath of Abjuration 2? 

Lord JoHN RusseEuu said it was his intention to bring in a measure with that 
object. (Several hon. members cried out ** When? when?”) He had a very 
important measure to bring forward the following evening, and he must see 
something of the progress of that measure before he could name a day. (Hear.) 

Mr. W. Mives wished to know whether the Government meant to introduce 
any measure during the present Session for an alteration of the law of settle- 
ment ? 

Mr. Batngs said it was his intention to do so. 

UNSTAMPED NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. ScHOLEFIELD begged to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
relative to unstamped newspapers, He understood that an arrangement had 
been come to, by which, in order to try the question of publishing certain papers 
without a stamp, the Board of Inland Revenue had instituted a suit against Mr. 
Charies Dickens, the proprietor of /Jousehold Words. He wished to know if that 
suit had been abandoned ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excrequer said the suit was 
but he could not say when it would come on. 

Mr. Bricut said, as a, difference existed with regard to the law of the case, 
would it not be only fair to permit those papers, the publication of which had 
been suspended ior want of the stamp, to continue to publish until the question 
was decided ? 

‘Fhe CHANCELLOR Of the ExcuEQveER could give no advice on that point. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—ADDRESSES TO THE CROWN 

Lord Joun Russen., in rising wo bring torward ‘his motion on the subject of 
the public business of the House, observed, that many questions were frequently 
decided in that House when only a few members were present, and that was one 
of the inevitable results of the constitution of that branch of the Legislature ; 
but when the matter took the shape of an address to the Crown, then the 
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~ PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. | 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, LATE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Aut who have had any experience in the private business of the House 

of Lords must be well aware how important are the duties which the 

Chairman of Committees is called upon to perform. Many of our readers 

may not know that on that officer rests the great responsibility of ex- 

amining all the private bills which are brought into that House, and 
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seeing not only that such bills are consistent with the statute law of the 
country, but that they are not productive of injury to the public or per- 
sonal interests of individuals. The announcement made to the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, of the retirement of the Earl of Shaftesbury from that 
high office, will be received with the deepest regret by all who have, in 
the course of Parliamentary business, had experience of the strict im- 
partiality with which that distinguished nobleman performed his very 
onerous duties. The estimation in which Lord Shaftesbury’s conduct is 
held by the House of Lords, and we are sure we may add by the House of 
Commons also, was admirably expressed by Lord Stanley, who said :— 
“He was sure that every member of their Lordships’ House, on which- 
ever side he might sit, must bear in grateful recollection the long and 
faithful services of the Earl of Shaftesbury to that House, and that all 
would share in the regret expressed by the noble Marquis, that advane- 
ing years and increasing infirmities lad compelled that noble Earl to re- 
sign an office the duties of which he had so long and so ably discharged. 
(Hear, hear.) He concurred with the noble Marquis in the importance 
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of finding a fitting successor to the noble Earl, and he was sure there 
were many noble Lords who possessed many qualifications for the due 
discharge of the office. It was, indeed, but faint praise, and well de- 
served, to the noble Earl whose retirement was now announced, to say 
that for the long period of years for which he had held the office, he had 
acted with unquestionable integrity, performing duties most essential to 
the character and well-being of that House and the community at large ; 
and in which, to men of unscrupulous feelings, there were temptations, 
and, at all events, opportunities, of gratifying personal friends and 
serving private interests without any apparent dereliction of duty. But 
he (Lord Stanley) was sure that every one who had had any communi- 
cation with the noble Earl would agree with him that beyond all men 
living that noble Earl was impartial, and uninfluenced by any personal 
or private considerations that would be injurious to the public and in- 
consistent with the rules of that House, no matter from what quarter it 
proceeded or what interest was involved in it. (Hear, hear.) No temp- 
tation whatever could have induced the noble Earl to swerve one mo- 
ment to the right or to the left.” (Hear, hear.) 

This well-deserved tribute was received by the House in a manner 
which marked most strongly their sense that it was the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; and most gratifying must it be to the 
noble Earl to hear the eloquent eulogium on his services delivered by 
Lord Stanley, echoed by the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Dukes of Wel- 
lington and Richmond, and, in short, by the leaders of both sides of the 
House. 

The Hose of Lords is a grave body, very chary of its praises, and 
could only have been warmed into such an expression by the recollection 
of how long the noble Earl had acted as Chairman of their Committees, 
and how heavy had been the labours of his office during these 
many years; for it will be a matter of surprise, more espe- 
cially to those who have experienced the great care which it 
was Lord Shaftesbury’s custom to bestow upon every bill brought before 
him, to know that during his chairmanship about nine thousand private 
acts have become the law of the land. And, when it is remembered 
that, in addition to this branch of his important duties, Lord Shaftes- 
bury sat in Committees of the whole House upon nearly seventeen thou- 
sand public Acts, and as Chairman of the Committee for Privileges, and 
also, day after day, as Speaker of the House, our readers will share with 
the House of Lords in the regret felt for the loss of so excellent a 
public servant. His Lordship has held this important office since the 
10th November, 1814. 


JOHN WALTER, ESQ., M.P. FOR NOTTINGHAM. 


THE subject of our memoir, eldest son of the late John Walter, of 
Bearwood, Berks (and which county he represented in two successive 
Parliaments), by his second wife, daughter of Henry Smithe, Esq., of 
Eastling, Kent, was born at London, in the October of 1818. In 
1828 he was sent to Eton, where he remained until 1836, when he 
entered Exeter College, Oxford, where, in 1840, he took his degree of 
B.A., with second-class honours. In the same year he entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, was called to the Bar in 1845, and in 1842 
married Emily Frances, eldest daughter of Major Henry Court, of 
Castlemans, Berks, Deputy-Lieutenant for the county. 

In 1841, the late Mr. Walter (who raised the Times Newspaper to 
its present power and position at the head of the press), after a severe 
contest, was returned for Nottingham. On the dissolution, which 
took place within a few months, he again stood, was defeated by Sir 
George Larpent and Sir J. C. Hobhouse; petitioned against their re- 
turn; Larpent retired ; Walter again stood, and was then opposed by 
Joseph Sturge, whom he defeated by a majority of 84. On petition, 
in 1843, the election was declared void; and, as Mr. Walter could 
not again become a candidate in the same session, his son came for- 
ward, and was opposed and defeated by Mr. Thos. Gisborne, who re- 
tained the seat until the dissolution in 1847. The general elections 
were in progress, when, on the 28th of July, Mr. Walter, sen., died. 
The candidates in the field for Nottingham were Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, Mr. Thomas Gisborne, and Sir J. C. Hobhouse. Imme- 
diately the news of Mr. Walter’s death reached the town, the idea 
seemed at once to seize upon the constituency, that they owed it asa 
debt to his memory to elect his son. He was nominated on the same 
day, had the show of hands; and at the close of the poll on the 29th 
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the numbers stood—Walter, 1683; O’Connor, 1257; Gisbourne, 999; 
Hobhouse, 893. Mr. Walter’s address was not published until after 
his return, when it was one of thanks to the constituency for his 
his election as a grateful remembrance of the services of his able and 
lamented father. 

Mr. Walter has been a diligent attender at the House, and careful 
of the interests of his constituents. His first speech was in favour of 
the Irish Coercion Bill of 1848, which drew down upon him some severe 
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MR. WALTER, M.P. FOR NOTTINGHAM, 


attacks from Irish members. In the same session he spoke and voted 
against the renewal of the Income-tax, onthe ground of the injustice of 
its unequal pressure upon property and income ; and last year in favour 
of Lord Ashley’s Factory Bill, and Mr. Halsey’s Small Tenements 
Rating Act. He has spoken but seldom and briefly, but always 
so as to command attention. In the sessions of 1849 and 1850 
he served on the Army, Navy, and Ordnance Committee; and last 
year was an active member of the committee on official salaries, in 
which he voted for a complete revision of our diplomatic arrange- 
ments, for the abolition of the offices of Master of the Mint and Lord 
Privy Seal, the reduction of the salary of the Lord Chancellor, and 
against the reduction of those of the Puisne Judges. He voted with 
the Government for the repeal of the Navigation Laws, the Com- 
mercial Marine Acts, and Jewish Disabilities Bill ; against them on 
the Greek question, and also as to the African squadron, in favour of 
the withdrawal of which, as of proved insufficience, he voted with Mr 
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Hutt. He supported the Irish Encumbered Estates Bill, and voted 
against Mr. Disraeli’s resolutions on Poor-rate Establishment Charges ; 
against Mr. Stewart Wortley’s Marriage Bill; against Mr. Hume, on 
Parliamentary Reform; and Mr. Berkley, on the Ballot ; he is, how- 
ever, in favour of a large extension of the suffrage. He votes for the 
repeal of the Window-tax and Paper-duty. He is opposed to the re- 
peal of the Malt-tax, but in favour of such constant revision and re- 
duction of taxation as shall tend to the equitable apportionment of 
burdens, the interests of industry, and the security of the national 
credit. He is in favour of an equitable property-tax, but opposed to 
the renewal of the income-tax on its present oppressive and inequi- 
table basis. He would appropriate a portion of all surplus revenue to 
the reduction of the debt, and would at once abolish the taxes on 
marine, fire, and life insurances. 
Our Likeness is from a Portrait by Lucas. 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


Tue style of architecture adopted by the architect (Mr. Charles Lanyon, of 
Belfast) in the above building is the Perpendicular. 

The whole length of the front elevation is 310 feet; that of the wings, 130. 
The central tower is 95 feet in height. 

The materials used in the construction are red bricks, with Scotch stone dress- 
ings, and occasionally black bricks, built in diamond patterns, are introduced. 

The main entrance and the bay windows are boldly ornamented with carved 
tracery. 

Through the central tower entrance is obtained to a hall, 50 ft. long and 25 ft. 
wide, covered with an open timber roof of simple design, and lighted by a large 
traceried window, filled with stained glass. To the right of the Entrance Hall 
is situated the Examination Hall, 80 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, oecupying one half 
of the central building. The walls are wainscoted to the height of 10ft. The 
roof affords a handsome specimen of a Gothic queen-post truss, with hammer- 
beams carved into the form of angele holding shields, on each alternate one of 
which is emblazoned the arms of Ulster. 

The other side of the central building is occupied, on the ground-floor, by 
Lecture-rooms, above which are situated the Library and Museum, which are 
approached by a handsome stone staircase. 

The south wing (shewn on our Engraving) is appropriated to the residences 
of the President and Vice-President, with two Lec- 
ture-rooms in the centre. 

The north wing, in which is an entrance for stu- 
dents, is occupied by Lecture-rooms and Labora- 
tories. In the rise of this wing and of the central 
building is a spacious Ambulatory, or Cloisters, 
from which access may be obtained to the Lec- 
ture-rooms on ground-floor, Examination and En- 
trance Halls. 


THE WESLEYAN NORMAL 
COLLEGE. 


Tus important educational establishment is 
now in course of erection in the densely popu- 
lated neighbourhood of the Horseferry-road, 
Westminster. The purpose of the establish- 
ment is a twofold one—that of training school- 
masters and mistresses, and the education of 
children residing in the locality. It consists 
of principal’s residence, college for students, 
school-rooms for children, and residences for 
under-masters. The buildings cover a space 
of upwards of five acres, and are shown in 
the accompanying bird’s-eye View. 

Fronting the Horseferry-road is the prin- 
cipal’s residence, which, when completed, will 
contain, in addition to the domestic apart- 
ments appropriated to the use of the prin- 
cipal, a committee-room, secretary’s room, 
and library, with rooms for porter, &c. The 
frontage consists of three gables, divided by 
massive buttresses—each gable having an 
enriched oriel window—two stories in height, 
with open traceried parapet, and the angles 
terminated with gargoyle heads for the dis- 
charge of water from the lead flats. Central 
is the large open archway communicating 
with the Normal College; on the right, the 
private entrance to principal’s house ; and that 
on the left, to committee-room, &c. The 
appearance of this building, with its moulded 
archway, deeply recessed mullioned windows, 
tracery, and carved work, renders it charac- 
teristic of the design, forming a bold and 
handsome entrance. 

Proceeding through the archway, we enter 
the quadrangle of the Normal College, with its 
lofty central tower and projecting wings. In 
the centre is the octagonal tower, 80 feet in 
height, with an embrasured parapet ; and inthe 
lower part an enriched oriel window overhangs 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
the entrance doorway richly decorated with mouldings and carved work. 
On either side of the tower are three gables, with gargoyle heads between 
each, for the conveyance of water from roof. A terrace, eight feet in 
height, extends the whole length of the front, approached by a hand- 
some flight of steps; and on either side the wings are adorned with 
pointed traceried windows between each buttress, the label mouldings 
terminated with foliated bosses. The cornice mouldings are enriched 
with pateras and gargoyles, and the parapets battlemented. Entering 
the building through the centre doorway, is the hall or vestibule, which 
occupies the lower compartment of the tower, and communicates with 
the rooms on either side by means of a spacious corridor. A flight of 
steps leads also to the quadrangle of the practising schools. Approached 
by the corridor on the left, are the head-master’s room, the third class 
rooms, and retiring room for the male students, the lecture hall, and 
gymnasium. The lecture hall is 40 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth, 
and has a handsome open timber roof, with hammer beams and carved 
ribs and principals, the spandrils of which are enriched with tracery, and 
the corbels at the springing richly carved. It is fitted up with a gallery 
at the further end beneath the large decorated window. On the right 
of \the entrance-hall, and approached by the corridor, are the female 
students’ retiring-room, mistress’ room, and dining-hall ; the latter is 50 
feet in length by 22 in breadth, and the ceiling panelled, with moulded 
ribs, and foliated bosses at the intersections. At the upper end is an 
arched recess for the reception of an organ, this room answering the 
double purpose of music and dining hall. On a level with the quadrangle, 
and underneath the dining-hall, are the domestic apartments, with an 
entrance adjoining the back part of the principal’s residence, the com- 
munication between which and the College is by means of an arcade. 
The whole of the first and second floor, save a portion used as an invalid 
department, is appropriated to the male students’ dormitories, approached 
by means of a stone staircase on the left. A corresponding stone stair- 
case on the right communicates with the female students’ dormitories, 
which occupy the whole of the third floor; the communication between 
the apartments of each sex being kept separate and distinct. Each 
student has a separate sleeping-room, 9 feet by 7 feet, and 7 feet in 
height ; supplied with water from a cistern in upper part of tower, and 
furnished with gas-burner. A corridor extends the whole length of each 
floor, and communicates on either side with the dormitories. There are 
also lavatories and baths on each floor. In communication with the 
servants’ department, on the right, is the lift for the conveyance of dinner 
to the hall, and linen, &c., to the dormitories. The servants’ dormitories 
are situated above the dining-hall. 
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Proceeding through the entrance-hall in the lower part of the tower, 
we enter the quadrangle of the Practising Schools, by means of a broad 
flight of stone steps: there are also two other entrances, one from Peter- 
street, and the other from the lodge entrance in Allington-street. The 
front of these schools is towards the south, and consists of a projecting 
centre gable, with oriel window, and, on either side, cloisters communi- 
cating with the belfry turrets at each angle. On the right are the mas- 
ters’ residences ; and, on the left, the Normal College. The plan consists 
of four spacious rooms, 60 feet in length by 30 in breadth, and 20 feet 
high, appropriated to infant juveniles of both sexes and senior boys. 
Each school-room is fitted up with a gallery, and suitable school furni- 
ture. There are eight class-rooms in connexion with the junior and 
infant schools, and two to each of the other school-rooms, with a gallery 
in each. An open cloister, for exercise in wet weather, extends round 
three sides of the quadrangle, which is appropriated to the boys’ play- 
ground, and is fitted up with gymnastic poles and swings. 

In communication with the Practising Schools, and on the east side of 
the quadrangle, are the Masters’ Houses, comprising every convenience 
connected with a domestic residence. They overlook the playgrounds, 
or quadrangles, on each side. 

Passing through the cloisters between the master’s residence and the 
schools, we enter the playground of the Model School, which is a detached 
building, in the Early English style of architecture, with an entrance- 
porch and lancet windows. The dimensions are 40 feet in length by 30 
in breadth, and 20 feet high, fitted up in a similar manner to the other 
schools, with gallery, desks, &c. Underneath the school-room, and of 
the same dimensions, is a covered playground, 7 feet in height, with open 
arches communicating with the playground, which is fitted up for 
gymnastic exercises. 

The style of architecture adopted is that of the sixteenth century, 
usually denominated Perpendicular English. The basis of education 
adopted is the Glasgow system; and the building has been rendered in 
every respect contributory to the wants and requirements of the esta- 
blishment. 

The building has been erected from the design, and under the super- 
intendence, of Mr. James Wilson, F.S.A., of London and Bath, by 
Messrs. Curtis, contractors, Stratford. 


Winpsor Exvection.—Mr. Hatchell, the new Attorney-General 
for Ireland, has again addressed the electors of Windsor, asking their votes at 
the ensuing election. The election is fixed for Monday next. Mr. Hatchell is 
the only candidate. 
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OF COMMONS 
(Continued from page 115.) 
carrying such a motion would be occasionally attended with very great incon- 
venience. He purposed, therefore, to move a resolution, ** That this Honse 
will not proceed upon any motion for an address to the Crown, to which oppo- 
sition is offered, but in a Committee of the whole House, except with respect to 
matters which have been previously submitted to a select Committee.’ He had 
framed his resolution so as toinclnde all public matters, as much embarrassment 
had been experienced on former occasions by the omission of this preliminary. 
One instance was that of some prisoners who had been transported, and on 
which an address to the Crown was carried on their behalf, in a thin House. 
Another instance was fresh in the recollection of hon. members, when a motion 
for the suspension of all Sunday labour in the Post-office was carried, and which 
he did not think it advisable to propose the rescinding of until the House had 

tself seen the practical inconvenience that resulted occasionally from the present 
practice. Having submitted his resolution, 

Mr. Herries said he had listened with attention to the statement of the noble 
Lord. He was strongly of opinion that it was an infringement on the rights and 
privileges of the members of that House, and that it was uncalled for and unne- 
cessary. (Hear, hear) It was merely throwing more power into the hands of 
the Government, and that was the tendency of all the recent arrangements that 
had been come to. In all cases in which these restrictions had been imposed, 
the argument being that the public business would thereby be expedited, he had 
not offered any opposition to them ; but he thought the present motion was going 

a step too far. If the motion was that no address should be presented until it 
had been considered in a_ select committee, he would not oppose 
it, as it would facilitate, instead of obstructing, public business. 
He protested against any infringement upon the rights of individual members 
upon such slight grounds as the noble Lord had laid before the House. They 
had been already greatly trammelled and curtailed in their privileges by the 
resolutions passed in the course of the last session, and unless the neble Lord 
could offer some better explanation, he should feel bound to oppose it 

Mr. MILNER G1Bson also considered the motion objectionable, and wished to 
know what the precise effect of the resolution would be, and whether it would 
compel these motions to pass through two stages 

Lord JouNn RUSSELL said there was no doubt that it would be necessary, in the 
event of the Address to the Crown being opposed, that it should pass through two 
stages before being finally carried. In ordinary cases he did not anticipate that 
opposition would be offered, but to meet theobjection of the right hon. gen- 
yan (Mr. Herries), he had no objection to modify the resolution so that it 
ht be considered by a select committee. His object was, that there should be 
two votes before an address to the Crown was agreed to. The inconvenience 
hitherto resulting from the existing practice had been felt entirely by the public, 
and not by the Government. He did not think there could be any interference 
whatever with the privileges of individual members. 

Mr LBURN contended that the resolution now proposed by the noble Lord 
aid down an et itire ly new principle. The slightest objection from an individual 

I would have the effect of postponing an important question for an 

finite period. Upon principle, therefore, there was a great objection to 

tking the resolution a part of the law of the House. It would be a tying up 

of the hands of the House, and placing them entirely at the mercy of the Go- 

vernment, to meet cases which were, after all, of very rare occurrence. So few 

cases had been cited, and so few cases of the kind had occnrred in the course of 

his long Parliamentary experience, that he did not think it right to deviate 
from an established principle to meet exceptional cases. 

Lord BARNARD would give the case of the House moving an address to the 

Crown of a vote of want of confidence in her Majesty’s Ministers; and was it 
be said that the Government was to have a second chance for their lives ? 
(Great laughter.) In the case of parties being nicely balanced, the vote come 
to might, by a nanagement, be reversed. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir Georce Grey did not think the noble Lord was Sasteecnenty happy in his 
selection of the case of inconvenience that was likely to arise. The effect of the 
resolution certainly was that the House should have the opportunity of consider- 
ing a second time the terms and scope of any address to the Crown, but after 
the expressions of opinion that had taken place, it might perhaps be advisable to 
reconsider its terms. (Loud cries of ** Hear.”’) 

Sir Ropert INGuis did not thi k it necessary, after that remark, to trouble the 
Honse with many observations; but he fully coincided in the objections that 
had been urged ins’ the resolution. 

Lord J. Russe.., with the consent of the House, would withdraw the resolu- 
tion for the present, and bring it on again on Tuesday next. (‘‘ Hear” and a 
lanch.) 

The motion was then, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the motion of Mr. MIL.ER Gipson, leave was given to bring in a bill to 
authorise the establishment of County Financial Boards, for the assessing of 
county rates, and for the administration of county expenditure in England and 
Wales. 


.— THURSDAY. 
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HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 
On the motion of Lord J. Russexu, that part of her Majesty's Speech relating 
to the supplies for the service of the year was read by the Speaker. 
On the motion of Lord J. RusseLL, a Select Committee was then appointed to 
take that portion of the Speech into consideration. 
The House then adjourned. 








SPRING ASSIZES.—THE CIRCUITS. 

The following are the arrangements for holding the ensuing Spring Assizes in 
the several counties of England and Wales :— 

Home Criracuir.—Judges: Lord Campbell and Mr. Baron Parke.—Hertford, 
Wednesday, February 26. Chelmsford, Monday, March 3. Lewes, Monday, 
March 10. Maidstone, Monday, March 17. Kingston-on-Thames, Wednesday, 
March 26. 

Norroik Crracvuit.—Judges : 
Sir John Jervis, and Mr. Justice Earle-—Ay!esbury, Monday, 
ford, Thursday, March 13. Huntingdon, Monday, March 
Wednesday, March i9. Norwich and City, Tuesday, March 
munds, Tuesday, April 1. 

WESTERN Circuit.—Judges. The Lord Chief Baron, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and Mr. Baron Martin.—Winchester, Saturday, March 1. Salisbury, Saturday, 
March 8 y, March 13. Exeter and City, Tuesday, March 
18. Bodmin, Tuesday, March 2 Taunton, Wednesday, April 1. 

NorTHERN CircuiT.—Judges: Mr. Justice Cresswell and Mr. Baron Platt.— 
Lancaster, Monday, February 17. Appleby, Thursday, February 20. Carlisle, 
Saturday, February 22. Newcastle and Town, Wednesday, February 26. Dur- 
ham, Monday, March 3. York and City, Saturday, March 8. Liverpool, 
Saturday, March 22 

Mriptanp Crgcvit.—Judges: Mr. Baron Alderson and Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge —Oakham, Thursday, February 27. Northampton, Friday, February 28. 
Lincoln and City, Wednesday, March 5. Nottingham and Town, Tuesday, 
March 11. Derby, Tuesday, March 13. Leicester and Borough, Wednesday, 
March 19. Coventry, Friday, March 21. Warwick, Saturday, March 22. 

Oxrorp Crrcvit.—Judges: Mr. Justice Patteson and Mr. Justice Talfourd.— 
Abingdon, Wednesday, February 26. Oxford, Saturday, March 1. Worcester 
and City, Wednesday, March 5. Stafford, Tuesday, March 11. Shrewsbury, 
Wednesday, March 19. Hereford, Saturday, March 22. Monmouth, Wednes- 
day, March 26. Gloncester and City, Saturday, March 29. 


The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
March 10. Bed- 
17. Cambridge, 
25. Bury St. Ed- 


NortH WALEs AND CHESTER CirncciT.—Judge: Mr. Justice Maule :—Welch- 


pool, Monday, March 10. Bala, Thursday, March 13. Carnarvon, Saturday, 
March 15. Beaumaris, Wednesday, March 19. Ruthin, Saturday, March 22. 
Mold, Wednesday, March 26. Chester and City, Saturday, March 29 

SovuTH WALEs AND CHESTER Circvuit.—Judge: Mr. Justice Williams.—Swan- 
sea, Thursday, Feb. 27. Haverfordwest, Friday, March 7. Cardigan, Wednes- 
day, March 12. Carmarthen, Saturday, March 15. Brecon, Friday, March 21. 
Presteign, Wednesday, March 26. Chester and City, Saturday. March 29. 

Vacation Judge —Mr. Justice Wightman, who will sit at chambers during the 
absence of the uther Judges. 


The late Dowager Lady Suffield has bequeathed to the poor of Blicking £100 
and £50 to the poor of Gunton and Suffield. Her Ladyship’s personal estate was 
valued at £25,000. which she has bequeathed amongst her relatives: her 
nephew, the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord H. F. C. Kerr, and R. W. Parmeter, Esq., 
are the executors. 

The late Gustavus Gumpel, Esq:, merchant, Hamburgh. has left 6000 marks 
for the poor of the Jewish persuasion of that city, and 4000 marks among the 
poor of Christian Benevolent Institutions; the distribution he leaves entirely to 
the judgment of his wife. the sole executrix. 

fhe following personal estat yealthy individuals, recently deceased, 
paid probate duty as 4 r:- Botfield, £250,000 ; J. 
A. Chapman, £70,000; H. Gater £35,000 ; J. Phillips, 
£30,000; W. English, ya. %, J. Baldwin, £25,000; E 
Raikes, £25,000; and B_ Boniface. £25.000. 

REPEAL OF THE Winpow-Tax.—A very large deputation, con- 
: of representatives from the different metropolitan parishes, and accom- 
panied by nearly : all the metropolitan members of Parliament, had an interview 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer at his official residence, on Thursday, re- 
lative to a repeal of the Window-1 Various members of the deputation, 
who were very courteously received, having explained the grounds upon which 
they urged a repeal of the tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that he 
would give the matter his best consideration, and the deputation withdrew. 
Mippiesex HospiraL,—The annual meeting of the governors and 
patrons of this charity took place on Thursday, at the hospital ; the Hon. Capt. 
Maude, RN.,in the chair. The report stated that there had been a great in- 
crease of in-patients during the past year, the number amounting to 2550. 
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There had been 11,382 out-patients, out of which number 6000 had been perma- | 


nently relieved and cured. The receipts forthe year amounted to £7615 2s. 7d., 
and the expenditure to £5901 14s. 7d., leaving a balance in excess «f expendi- 
ture of £1286 12s The report was adopted, officers for the ensning year 
elected, and, after a vote of thanks to the cha:rman, the meeting separated. 

S«waGE AND DRAINAGE OF THE MeTROPOLIS.—A meeting of 
delegates from the various metropolitan parishes was held at the Marylebone 
Court House, on Thursday evening ; J. A. Nicholay, Esq , in the chair; at which 
arran ements were made for a deputation to wait upon Sir George Grey, on 
Saturday. to point out to him the necessity of placing the sewers and the drainage 
of the metropolis under the controi of a general committee, composed of repre- 
senta ives elected by the ratepayers of the different parishes. 


| ceming. 
| little relish or zest as I shall enter the doors with next session. 


| and the religious discipline of a larze portion of our fellow citizens. 


| smaller the measure, the worse the measure will be. 


| Parliaments a mere sham ? (Applause.) 


a 1851. 





_ THE ILLU STRATED LONDON NEWS. 


“MR. COBDEN AT STOCKPORT. 

| Tne great questions which agitate the public mind at the present day, viz. Fi- 
nancial and Colonial Reform, and religious toleration, have been already fully 
treated of by the hon. member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the ad- 
dresses to the Liberals of the North Midland districts, which we noticed last 
week. A visit to his old constituents at Stockport has again called forth the 
expression of his sentiments on those important topics. 

The occasion of the visit was a dinner given at Stockport, on Friday week, to 
the M.P. for that borongh, Mr. James Kershaw, to which Mr. Cobden had ac- 
cepted an invitation. The hon. gentleman’s reception was enthusiastic and 
highly gratifying. A majority of the electors are said to have been present at 
the dinner, which was given in the County Court- hall, and nearly 100 of them 
were compelled, for want of space in the principal room, to dine in ‘other parts of 
the building. 

Sir R. Pendlebury presided, and proposed the “* Health of Mr. Kershaw,” after 
which a complimentary address was presented to that gentleman from the 
electors. 

Mr. Kershaw responded at some length. - 

The chairman then proposed as the next toast:—‘‘The successful leader of 
Corn-Law repeal, the persevering advocate of Government retrenchment, and 
the enlightened exponent of peace principles, Mr. Richard Cobden, M.P.” 

The toast was given with enthusiastic applause. 


Mr. Cobden acknowledged the compliment. The hon. gentleman, after ad- 


verting to the success of the former efforts of himself and his collaborateurs of | 


that district on the subject of Free Trade, proceeded to observe :— 

**T will not say a word about onr finances, except just one word to caution you 
to be careful not to be put ona wrong scent on this question. Some people 
never say anything about retrenchment without cautioning you that you 
must cut down sinecures. Now, that is a mistake. Such a thing as a fat sine- 
cure now, thanks to our excellent and venerable friend Mr. Hume, is very rare— 
that kind of political vermin has been nearly exterminated at home. But we 
have a good deal of that kind of sinecurists existing in our colonies. Most of 
these colonies, you know, are a long way off; and the further you are from those 
you have to pay and those you have to employ, the more likely you are to be 
cheated by them. (Hear, hear.) Now, the greatest amount of waste and sine- 
curism and extravagance going forward under the authority of Britain is in our 
colonies; and, if we are to have any considerable amount of retrenchment, it 
must come from an alteration of our system in the colonies. You keep, in be- 
tween 40 and 50 colonies, military establishments, naval establishments, civil 
establishments, and, in not a few, ecclesiastical establishments, all paid for out 
of the pockets of the English people. (‘* Hear,” and laughter.) Go to Canada; 
an agricultural labourer can get 4s. to 5s. a day ; and, when he has done that, 
he can buy the best land in the world for from to 8s. anacre. Well, you 
keep many thousand soldiers, and Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Episcopa- 
lian establishments there; and you keep officers, such as clerks, to look after 
the Ordnance stores there, and all this is paid for out of taxes on the Engli 
people, whose agricultural labourers are happy if they earn Is. 6d. a day. Now, 
do you think there is any common sense in that? (Hear, hear.) rere aa 

** What is going on in Canadaon a large scale is going on upon a smaller 
scale in forty or fifty places called ‘ British possessions.*” 

After defending himself from the charge of want of foresight in stating, a 
few months before the late revolutions broke out on the Continent, that there were 
no prospects of war at the time, and explaining that he did not (because he 
could not) mean internal revolutions in foreign states, which even their own 
Ministers and Princes did not foresee, but that he meant there was no prospect 
or ground of apprehension of an invasion of this country by any foreign powers ; 
he now reiterated that opinion, and made it a ground for further retrench- 
ment. He then went on to say, following up this topic :— 

“T sometimes quote the United States of America, and I think, in this matter, 
they set us a very good example. Does anybody dare to attack that nation? 
There is not a more formidable Power, in every sense of the word, although 
you may talk of France and Russia, than the United States of America, and 
there is not a statesman with a head on his shoulders who does not know it; 
and yet the policy of the United States has been to keep a very small amount 
of armed force in existence. At the present moment they have not a line-of- 
battle ship afloat, notwithstanding the vast extension of their commercial ma- 
rine. Last year she recalled her last ship of war from the Pacific, and I shall be 
very much astonished if you ever see another. The people are well employed, 
and her taxation is light, which countries cannot have if they burden themselves 
with the expense of these enormous armaments. (Hear, hear.) Now, many 
people appeal to the English nation under the impression that they are a very 
pugnacious people. (Hear, hear.) I am not quite sure that we are not. Iam 
not quite sure that my opponents do not sometimes have the advantage over 
me in appealing to the ready-primed pugnacity of our fellow-country- 
men. I believe [ am pugnacious myself; but, what I want, is to per- 
suade my countrymen to preserve their pugnaciousness until some- 
body comes to attack them. Be assured, if you want to be prepared 
for future war, you will be better prepared in the way that the United 
States is prepared—by the enormous number of rchant ships of large ton- 
nage constantly building—in the vast number of steamers turning out of the 
bu lding-yards at New York—those enormous steamers, finer than any to be 
found in the Royal navies of any country on the continent of Europe, commonly 
extending from 1500 to 1400 tons. If the spirit of America were once aroused, 
and her resentment excited, by her mercantile marine alone, the growth of com- 
merce, the result of a low taxation, and a prosperous people—her mercantile 
marine alone wonld be more than a match for any war navy that exists on the 
continent of Europe. (Cheers.) I put my finger on that weak point in the 
budget when I began the agitation for retrenchment. I knew that it was some 
disadvantage to advocate it through a reduction of armaments, but I knew at 
the same time that it would be a fraud and mockery if I attempted to talk the 
old stuff about bringing down the sinecures to the extent of about £10,000 a 
year; when it was required to reduce the tax on tea to the amount of 
£5,000,000, the tax on malt, which the farmers want removed, and taxes on 
knowledge, and on soap—when we wanted to sweep away all these taxes and 
others, I knew it was useless to follow the old song about rednction of sinecures 
and worthless pensions. You cannot effect a reduction of your civil expendi- 
ture ; the whole of your civil expenditure is £6,500,000. The expenses of your 
courts of justice, all your public offices, every department of State, our ambas- 
sadors and councillors, all the civil expenditure of the country, only amounts to 

500,000, while you pay, at least, £15,000,00 or £16,000,000 for your ar my, 
navy, and ordnance. Therefore, at the risk of being accused of tautology, I 
pointed ont the importance of reducing that enormous and gigantic item in your 
expenditure, in order that you may reduce your taxation.” (Cheers.) 

On the subject of the ** Papal Aggression,” he said:—‘*t Only one word more, 
as to a subject on which Mr. Kershaw has touched. I confess I never looked 
forward to a session of Parliament with so much distaste as to that which is 
(Hear, hear.) I never went up to the House of Commons with so 
(Cheers.) And 
why? Because we are going to embark on an interminable topic, which poli- 
ticians never ought to be allowed to discuss at all. (Loud cheers.) We have 
removed from the arena of Parliament all questions respecting the regulations 
of trade and commerce, and it has been an immense gain to the time of our 
Legislature. You have said once for all, that Parliament shall no longer meddle 
in the regulation of trade and commerce. You have only ‘o remove from the 
arena of Parliament all questions affecting religion, and you wil! have a still 
greater gain in time for the Legislation of our country. (Cheers.) No sooner 
will Parliament meet than we shall be engaged in discussing the religious faith 
Well, I 
must confess, I think we should be just as profitably engaged if we were to un- 
dertake the task, at the beginning of the session, of settling the differences that 
exist in the Wesleyan body. I say, why cannot religious affairs be settled by 
individuals in the churches and the sects? Idon't ask any one to compromise 
his religions views or doctrines. I don’t want any body of Christians 
to rest indifferent, or fail in their duty, in the vindication of their own 
creeds; but I say, it is indolence and cowardice on the part of these different 
sects of Christians to come and ask us to vindicate them. My friend, Mr. Ker- 
shaw, has said, that, if the Constitution or civil rights of onr Sovereigu have 
been invaded by the late Papal Aggression, as it is called, why then no one 
would object to their being taken cognizance of; no, certainly not. If there be 
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| any individual, if there be any British subject—for instance, Cardinal Wiseman 


isa British subject—and, if he has invaded the prerogatives of the Queen, why 
he is guilty of high treason, and there is the law of high treason to deal with 
him. Weil, if the Pope, as a potentate, as a Sovereign of independent territory 
in Italy, having 2,000,000 or 3,000.000 of inhabitants, and having an army and a 
navy, such as they are—if he has invaded the civil privileges of our Queen as a 
casus belli, the law of nations has provided a remedy for that, and it would be 
justifiable if our Government were to deciare war with the Pope, without coming 
to us in Parliament to discuss anything about it. (Loud applause.) Now, above 
all things, what I want to do-is, that you shonld draw the distinction between 
civil matters and religious questions. (Applause.) Weare told, that there is to 
be something done at the opening of Parliament, but that it is to be very little. 
It is to be something that nobody will object to, it is to be so small. (Laughter.) 
Well, now, I think those who wish anything done at all, will be inclined to say, the 
Of this I am quite sure, that 
any retrograde step, however smail, coming from a Whig Government, in 1851, 
will be as great an inroad upon the principles of religious toleration, as burning a 
heretic would have been three centuries ago. (Applause.) It means, 1 suppose, 
that something should be done in the shape of a bill, which will afterwards be a 
dead letter. Well, now, what does this mean, but making Governments and 
Gentlemen, if you want us to attend 
to your interests, | mean to those material interests which we can manage to 
control—if. in a word, you want us to keep off the aggressions of the tax-ga- 


| therers—(applause)—in Parliament, you must keep off the aggressions of the 


Pope yourselves. (Applause) For now, how are we entering upon this next 
session ? Now bear in mind, the income-tax is to be renewed this next session, 
and opens up the whole question of finance; and the only advantage I see in 
levying the income-tax only for three years is, that it does push your Govern- 
ment triennially to a point when the Government is obliged to take a review of 
tlie whole system of taxation ; because the renewal of the income-tax compels 
them to bring forward a budget in which is embraced the whole financial sys- 
tem. The conntry ought to have been instructing its representatives in their 
duty; but here you have had three months of your time wasted by county 
meetings and boroug gh meetings being held to petition Parliament upon this 


| tax had also to be renewed; 





Papal aggression. But now, how was it in 1848 ? In the session of 1848 the income- 
but bear in mind, that you did not allow it to be 
renewed without having held public meetings all through the country— 
one of them in Stockport—in which all parties united, and opposed the in- 
crease in the tax, showing the Government that you wanted a reduction of the 
burden. And when we met in Parliament, why, the whole attention of the 
country was concentrated upon the budget and the financial scheme, and we 
had a most useful debate throughont that session upon every point of the esti- 
mates—the army, the navy, all the civil services—and from that sprang the ap- 
pointment of committees upon the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, upon which I 
have sat ever since. In fact, the country directed the attention of its represen- 
tatives to the financial system of the conntry, and the representatives of 
the public did their duty. But will that be the case this next session ? 
I will engage for it, that after we meet next Tuesday you will tind there will be 
a great deal more talk about the Pope than about the income-tax; and there is 
this peculiarity about the next session—as was remarked by my friend Mr. 
Hindley just now—he says that the Great Exhibition opens in May ; London will 
be so full of strangers, and everybody's attention will be so dissipated, that the 
latter part of the next session must be very much wasted, and it will be almost 
the duty of the Government to see that all its business is, as far as possible, got 
over before May; for after that very little can be done of any great importance, 
Well, then, you are going to lose almost the whole of the session in talking over 
this matter. Well, gentlemen, I can only say that whatever pre-ent obloquy 
May attach to this subject, we will never fail in every public assembly, 
when we have an opportunity, of endeavouring to pnt this question of 
religious doctrine and faith on precisely the same footing here that it 
ison in the United States of America. They may appoint as many gentle- 
men in red stockings, and calling themselves Cardinals or Arclibishops, 
as they please in America; no politician will take any notice of it. There is as 
keen a theological spirit in America as here, and probably this is the only branch 
of their literature in which they rival that of England; for in popular theology 
the Americans surpass us, and what does that arise from? Because all ques- 
tions of religion are settled by the people themselves; and, not being mixed up 
in politics, they are discussed with that courtesy, at the same time with an 
earnestness, which certainly are not known ir this country. I therefore say to 
my countrymen, if you want to save the time that is necessary for your temporal 
affairs, if you want to prevent that retrograde policy which will carry you back, 
not only in Catholics “but corn, detach these religious questions from ques- 
tions of government and police (Applaus and sure I am that a country that 
is not fitted for this measure of religious equality and toleration is not 
fitted for the perfect enjoyment of liberty, whether it be commercial or civil. 
(Hear.) If you search the world over, you will find that generally in propor- 
tion as a country is free and tolerant in its religion, so will civil and consti- 
tutional freedom have also progressed. Go to Spain or Naples; two most 
intolerant Catholic Governments, under which you can’t have a Protestant place 
of worship. But they are the countries of all others the most destitute of 
anything like civil or constitutional freedom. A military adventurer, a clever 
unscrupulous woman, may dispose of Spain, ay, in a way thata parish would not 
be disposed of by a man of genius in this country. I remember when I was in 
Madrid be introduced to some leading Progressista deputies there, and I told 
them of my astonishment at finding that in their constitution the Catholic reli- 
gion was made the only religion to be tolerated, and that no Pro- 
testant place of worship was allowed to be put up, evenin Ca or Seville, 
or Malaga, for the use of British or other Protestant societies; and I ex- 
horted them, ‘ Before you can commence your crusade of civil liberty. you must 
alter that—you must establish religious freedom.’ (Hear.) I said, * If you look 
back to England, you will see that in proportion as it had religious toleration it 
progressed in constitutional freedom. Look at aa and, it was the same there; 
look at America, it was the and, if you would have freedom 
in Spain, you must begin by Gametien of religious doctrine.’ 
And what was the answer ? ) y said, ‘that would not satisfy us 
at all; for there such an amount of bigotry in this country, the fires of 
the Inquisition are sti'l so smouldering in the breasts the mass of our 
ignorant population, that any party that hoisted the flag of religious free- 
dom and toleration to Protestantism would be scouted from the fave of the land.’ 
, Isaid, ‘I understand you ; the question of religious liberty would not 

bring you political capital as a party ; but you may depend upon this, so long as 
you tive in a country where religious intolerance is the rule, as it is here, it is 
all mere phantasy to suppose you can ever possess, or deserve to possess, civil 
or constitutional freedom.’ Now, I say the same in an intinitely smaller degree 
of my own countrymen. If they have the latent bigotry in their hearts so much, 
that they are not willing to allow to Roman Catholicsin this country perfect re- 
ligious equality and the management of their own affairs, depend upon it they 
are not safe in any of the liberties they have, whether civil or commercial; au a 
I will never for a passing popu arity disguise my sentiments upon the subject ; 
and I hope that public men, claiming tobe Liberals, will be found unflinchins gly 
at their duty when these questions are brought before the House of Commons.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr C. Hindley, M.P., Mr. Baz 
Commerce, and other gentlemen ad 
till late in the evening. 
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. President of the Manchester Chamber o 
dressed the assembly, which did not break up 


SOCIETY FOR THE REFORM OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


The second annual address of this very useful and important association has 
just been issued. It is as follows :— 

* This society, in referring to their first appeal to their fellow-subjects 
throughout the British empire, consider that they may review with some satis- 
faction the progress of their first year’s labours. 

* The rapid maturity of the Cape constitution immediately after the publica- 
tion of their address, the careful discussion and amendment of the ietcaien 

Bill, and the publication of several important colonial papers, are amonyst the 
practical results of their association, which have been gratefnily acknowledged 
by the colonies. 

** But the main source of their encouragement has been the increased inte- 
rest taken by Parliament in colonial questions during the session of 1850, the 
foremost place for the first time allotted to these subjects in her Majesty’s open- 
ing and closing speeches, and the Premier's adoption of their address as the text 
for his great colonial statement. 

* There is at least some gratification to all who duly appreciate the urgent 
need of imperial attention at t! moment to improve the national interests, 
and even to retain within the allegiance of the Crown our great colonial terri- 
tories, in comparison of the long and anxious debates of last session on altera- 
tions of that Australian constitution, with the contemptuous indifference with 
which, only eight years before, that constitution was passed in silence through 
both Honses of Parliament. 

“The formation of so large a Branch Society as that of South Africa, and the 
present use of this society by that important colony as the organ of advocating 
their constitutional claims before the Imperial Parliament, are satistactory 
illustrations of the legitimate working of that colonial agency to which alone, of 
all the society’s propositions, Lord John Russeil took exception in his speech. 

** Still, the society must confess that the great object for which they have as- 
sociated—namely, the satisfaction of the constitutional claims of the colonies to 
the administration of their own affairs—is not yet obtained; but, on the con- 
trary, is put in greater danger than ever b partial adoption of their principles. 
The irritation of a distant veto in loca) legislation, the insult and injury of con- 
tinued transportation experiments, the imperial appropriation of local revenue, 
and the abuse of patronage, are still goading and afflicting the colonies; while 
an ostentatious recognition of their rights, partial concessions of representative 
forms of Government, and the withdrawal, during the mockery of reform, of 
that control by main force by which alone the old system has been hitherto main- 
tained, present a transition state of the most critical nature, urgently demanding 
the most anxious attention and the promptest exertion. 

** The Cape, baulked of its promised freedom in the very act of accepting the 
offer, presents the awkward alternative to Government of adopting the terms 
proposed to them by a delegate of repre-entation, or of torcing through the boon 
of a popular cc stitution at the dictation of a council of Crown officers. 

* It remains to be seen how far the loyalty and good English sense of the Aus- 
tralians will work out their own requirements, by the awkward machinery of a 
semi-representative constituent body: and little time will elapse before Parlia- 
ment must deal with the inevitable consequences of loca) representation. 

* Any order in council, which names an Australian settlement as a depository 
of English convicts, will have to be immediately rescinded. 

** Both imperial expenditure, and the appropriation of local revenue for seve- 
ral purposes, will have to be reduced. Colonial control over waste lands must 
be allowed; and the main point at issue will have at last to be conceded, 
namely, the reserved imperial veto on local legislation. 

“ Prince Edward Island will not cease to urge its claims to the same respon- 
sible Government as is enjoyed by its neighbouring colonies, hacked by the 
home proprietary interest. 

“ England will not support its present military occupation in New Zealand, 
nor New Zeaiand the burden of Downing-street, even for the sake of the 
profits of its commissariat. 

** With these prospects, the committee more earnestly than ever appeal to the 
British public, both at home and in the colonies, for that active co-operation 
and support which willenable them to carry through Parliament the views 
which they advocate, as essential to the continued prosperity and connexion of 
the Imperial and Colonial Empire.” -« 


us 


Dvusiin GARRISON, AND THE FreNcH DruMMERS.—On Thursday 
morning (last week), the garrison guards for the day trooped the Queen’s colour 
on the Esplanade, accompanied by the six infantry bands; the weather being re- 
markably fine attracted a great number of spectators, amongst whom the most 
conspicuous was M. Barbivre, tambour major, and his corps of drummers, en 
grande tenue. After the ceremony was conciuded, the nine bands assembled in 
the Koyal square for practice (six infantry and three cavairy) under the direc- 
tion of M. Wisbacher, band-master 3lst regiment. After the practice, the French 
drum-major favonred the garrison with the rappel, &c., and not forgetting his 
flourishes on the staff up in theair. At the particular request of the officers, 
M. Jullien conducted ** God save the Queen,” performed by all the bands and 
drummers, English and French. Jullien gave the bands great praise, and re- 
marked, for such a large body of musicians, their instruments were in perfect 
tone. The French drummers met with a warm reception from the drummers 
of the 9th (East Norfolk) Regiment, who had prepared a Iuncheon for them ; and 
upon the cloth being removed, the tambour major and his drummers chanted 
the *‘ Marseillaise” with great enthusiasm, which was responded to with ‘* God 
save the Queen ;” after which they assembled.in the Palatine-square, and again 
beat their peculiar concatenation of strokes, flams, roughs, and flourishes. 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 


WESLEYAN DissENstons.—At the usual petty sessions held at Law- 
ford’s-gate, near Bristol (last week), the sessions-room was densely crowded in 
consequence of several members of the Wesleyan Society having been summoned 
before the magistrates on a charge of disturbing a Methodist congregation at 
Hanham during Divine service, and preventing the Rev. Mr. Cusworth from 
preaching. Mr. Stone, of the Western Circuit, who appeared for the prosecution, 
said that by the act, the 52d George 3, cap. 55, sec. 12, it was provided that if 
any person or persons should wilfully disturb or interrupt any congregation, or 
prevent any officiating minister from peforming Divine service in any church or 
chapel, he or they might be brought before the justice of the peace, and be re 
quired to find two sureties in the penal sum of £50 to answer such offence at the 
ensuing quarter sessions. The present action resulted trom disputes which it was 
notorious had lately arisen between the Wesleyan Conference and the general 
body, who had taken to themselves the title of Reformers. Evidence was then 
adduced ayainst several persons, showing that the Rev. Mr. Cusworth had been 
prevented by them from peforming his accustomed duties as officiating minister 
of Hanham-street Chapel, and the various parties were bound over in the re- 
quired recognizances to appear and answer the charge at the next Bristol general 
quarter sessions. 

THE SAtLors’ Strike.—Captain Beechey, from the Board of Trade, 
has visited North Shields this week, and had interviews with the committees of 
the seamen on the strike, in the presence of the local board of trade and the 
commanders of the war-vessels in the harbour. He entered very fully into the 
merits of the Mercantile Marine Act, and explained to the men the nature of 
the shipping-offices and the register-ticket, but, seemingly, without satisfaction 
to the body of the seamen, for they have since met and resolved not to sign ar- 
ticles under the new act, either in the foreign or home trade. Notwithstanding 
this resolution, there seems a difference of opinion amongst the men as to the 
policy of such a s'ep. The Souh Shields shipwrights are still out, and the 
Hondon men turned out on Tuesday. 

EXTRAORDINARY CAPTU RE.—Henry G 
up on Tuesday at the Bristol police-court, charged with stealing six cows, the 
property of Mr. John Smith, of Gloucester. The circumstances attending thi e 
were of a very singular and extraordinary character. The prisoner, it appeared, 
had been intrusted with the cows to dispose of, which he did, and then applied 
the proceeds to his own use. He then absconded, and about a fortnight since 
married a young woman and engaged a passage for himself and her on board the 
Mary Ann Peters at Bristol, bound for New York. Mr. Smith, getting some tid- 
ings of his whereabouts, obtained a warrant for his apprehension, which was sub- 
sequently backed by two Bristol magistrates, and Serjeant Philips and three 
constables proceeded with Mr. Smith in quest of the fugitive. On getting 
on board of the Mary Ann Peters there was no trace of Grizzle, but the prose- 
cutor was, as he alleged, forcibly rowed away in a boat by waterman who 
received £2 for the job, and he nearly lost his life, the weather being ve 
terous. -The police sergeant obtained a clue on board, and arrested the prisoner 
at an inn at Portishead. Another passenger, however, it appeared, had started 
1¢ money, £116, wi oti had been given him by the prisoner’s wife. As 
the sergeant and his party were coming up the river the same night in a steam 
tug, descried a small boat stealing down. They had the engines reversed, 
gave chase, and succeeded in capturing the missing man with all the money. 
Both the prisoner’s wife and the other man’s have sailedin the Mary Ann Peters 
their husbands being left behind, and themselves destitute. The prisoners were 
sent up to Gloucester, the offence coming within the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates of that county. 

Fatrau Ramway Accipent.—On Saturday morning, about ten 
o'clock, a man named William Ramsdale, a plate-layer in the employ of the 
London and North-Western Railway, was killed on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line. The deceased, along with another workman, were going along the line 
down the Sutton incline, riding in a foot-waggon propelled by themselves. They 
were conveying two blocks of stone to a point on the line near the bottom of the 
incline; and, having arrived at the spot, deceased got off the waggon, and was 
in the act of crossing the adjoining line of rails, when an engine, which was 
coming down the incline, suddenly came past, and struck the deceased 
The poor fellow was knocked down, and his body frightfully muti- 
lated by the engine passing over him. The wheels of the en e passed over the 
body a little above the thighs, completely severing the limbs from the other 
parts. It is usual for an engine to shut off steam when coming down the Sutton 
incline, and, consequently, the noise made by the foot-waggon prevented the 
deceased from hearing the approaching engine, until the unfortunate catastrophe 
happened. The engine-driver saw the deceased on the line, and shouted to him 
to get out of the way, but too late to prevent the accident. The deceased was a 
very steady workman, and had been in the employ of the company for several 
years He has left five orphan children to deplore his untimely removal. 

A Den or BurGtars,—At a late hour on Monday evening, Super- 
intendents Everist and Dunne discovered a gang of burglars in a loduing-house 
in Maidstone, who, there is every reason to believe, have infested that part of 
the country for some time. Three of them were taken and lodged in the 
station-house, and no doubt others will shortly be secured. A great quantity of 
property has been discovered, some of which will be identified as the produce of 
recent burglaries. 
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IRELAND. 


ABOLITION OF THE VICEROYALTY.—At a meeting of the corpora- 
tion on Saturday, an address to her Majesty against the abolition of the Vice- 
royalty was unanimously adopted 

New Intsu- MunicipaL Bitit.—It is said that the Government in- 
tend to bring forward a general municipal bill for Ireland, assimilating the cor- 
porations to the form in Dublin, thereby concentrating all local boards in tke 
municipal body 

LEGAL AprroINnTMENTs.—Mr. George Bennett, Q C., has retired from 
the Crown prosecutorship of the Munster “Ciret t; and the Government have 
determined to appoint a member of the bar for each county in the province. Mr 
Serjeant O'Brien gets Limerick ; Mr. O’Hea, Cork ; and Mr. R. Henn one of th 
other counties. 

University Commisston.—A royal commission of inquiry, similar 
to those issued for the English universities, has been determined on by govern- 
ment for the University of Dablin, and has been already semi-officially an- 
nounced to the heads of that institution. It is stated that this announcement 
wae made in the course of an interview with some members of the college board 
by Lord Clarendon himself ; and, as the news was of course unwelcome as it was 
unexpected, it is invidiously added, that it was not aeeet »d until after the uni- 
versity had published its address to her Majesty on the Papal Aggression. The 
Archbishop of Dublin is to be the head of the commission. 

New Roman Caruo.uic Bisnorp.—The Right Rev. Dr. Keane, the 
new Roman Catholic bishop of the new diocese of Ross, was consecrated on Sun- 
day last. The ceremony was performed with great pomp in the parish church 
of Middleton, where Dr. Keane had been parish priest, the consecrating prelate 
being the Roman Catholic Metropolitan of Munster, the most Rev. Dr. Slattery, 
Archbishop of Cashel. The assistant bishops were, the Right Rev. Dr. Murphy, 
R. C. Bishop of Cloyne, and the Right Rev. Dr. Ryan, R. C Bishop of Limerick. 
The other bishops present were, the Right Rev. Dr. Foran, of Waterford; Right 
Rev. Dr. Delany, of Cork ; and the Right Rev. Dr. Egan, of Kerry. The Rev. J. 
O’Brien preached the consecration sermon.. 

SuBSCRIPTION FOR Mr, Joun O’ConnELL.—The Limerick Chro- 
nicle of Saturday last contains the following :—** Mr. John O’Connell proceeds 
on Monday morning for London, to attend the opening of Parliamenf. The sum 
collected by the committee of Mr. John O’Connell’s fund, in this city, exceeds 
£200, of which £100 will be forwarded to him previous to leaving Dublin to 
attend his Parliamentary duties.” 

Mr. S. O’Brien.—The Nation says:—“The statement in the 
English papers, that O’Brien has been offered, and accepted, a ticket-of-leave is, 
unhappily, not true. By the latest letters we learn that he is a close prisoner at 
Port Arthur since the attempted escape.” 

ProGress Or EmiGration.—In former years there had been com- 
paratively little emigration unless during the spring months; but, since the 
famine, emigrants have been quitting our shores all the year round. Even in 
the depth of winter many of our population have braved a steerage passage 
across the Atlantic, in their anxiety to escape the misery of their condition here. 
Already there are preparations at some of the ports for the opening of the spring 
emigration, and large amounts are received by each American mail from persons 
who had emigrated, to enable their relatives to join them in their ** new coun- 
try.” At the varions banking establishments, but chiefly at the branches of the 
Provincial and National Banks of Ireland throughout the country, orders vary- 
ing in amount from 32. to 12/. are daily paid to a very considerable amount 
amongst the inhabitants of the towns or the peasantry in the rural districts. It 
is stated that no less a sum than 44,0002. was remitted to the city of Limerick 
alone within the last year for emigration purposes 

OPKRATIONS OF THE PooR-LAW.—Generally in the south and west, 
the returns for the month of January show a decided increase in the recipients 
of relief in the workhouses, in most cases to the extent of one-third, The 
Limerick guardians, in consequence of the refusal of the National Bank to make 
further advances, have determined to seek a loan of £2500 on the security of 
the rates. They have been enabled to borrow £500 from their architect for the 
os anne of an auxiliary workhouse, capable of increased accommodation for 

1200 paupers. The rate for the next half-year in the city of Limerick will be as 
high as 3s. 2d. in the pound. In Cork city the new halt -yearly rate is 1s. 9d. 
Itisa —_ arkable fact, that, in the elec toral division of Scarte glin, the property 
of Mr. A. Herbert, M.P., in the Tralee Union, the poor-rate at present is 
only oa. in the pound, w hils t the average rate in that unionis ts. 9d., andin one 
of the divisions it is as high as 4s. in the pound. Mr. Herbert, however, gives 
much employment, and affords fair encouragement to emigration. 
































Royat Marerniry Cuariry.—The half-yearly meeting of the 
governors of this charity took place on Thursday, at the London Tavern; Mr. 
Cotton in the chair. The report commenced by congratulating the committee 
on the prosperous aspect of their affairs. A large amount of their liabilities had 
been paid off during the last year, ¢ nd they had received £877 lis. 5d., the 
residue of a legacy. The receipts for the year had amounted to £1719 (7s. 6d., 
and the expenditure to £1673, leaving a balance of £16 17s. 6d. From the forma- 
tion of the charity, 409,484 women had been delivered; and during the year 
1850, 2864, and only 9 deaths had occurred. The report was adopted, and the 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. _ 


WHISPERS TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 

| EXCHEQUER. 

To all ordinary mortals, there is no greater comfort than a full purse ; 
but to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though always to be boasted of 
in his share of the Queen’s Speech, it is a downright misery. If there 
were a little deficit, he could explain it away neatly, and prove it a 
sure indication of a coming tide of prosperity. If the national account 
were an even balance, he need only boast of the admirable skill and 
forethought that had precisely fitted the income to the expenditure. 
But with a surplus he has no peace. In vain he sets forth that the national 
expenditure is not much abated, that the surplus may soon be ne -eded 
—the purse is over full—everybody wants the surplus, no plan of 
apportionment can content them all—Army, Navy, Ordnance, Civil List, 
Ambassadors, Consuls, Colonies, and dividends, everybody paid, from 
three millions to three millions and a half unluckily linger in the Ex- 
chequer. Were the national accounts kept as in the good old times, not 
very long gone, on notched sticks, and no balance-sheet of income and 
expenditure published, the surplus might be worth something: all sorts 
of esplanades and gardens, and railings, and marble arches, and ex- 
perimental Houses of Parliament, could grow from the bottom of the 
purse; even Owen Jones might be sent for to try his hand at illumi- 
nating the exterior of the Victoria Tower, or the lion and unicorn, and dol- 
phins and shells, on the new piers of Buckingham Palace Gate ; and at 
the end of a few sessions, the Chancellor of the Exchequer could dilate 
famously on the diminution of the debt, and tell how, year by year, he 
had tumbled the last dustings of the nation’s purse into that financial 
reform Slough of Despond, and had glorious hopes that he had almost 
filled up a hole or two, and that, in a few centuries, it might be possible 
to fathom the depth of his wisdom. 

But, under the present publish-everything system, even the Treasury 
can have no secrets—every trade in every town has a sort of Chancel- 
lorate of the Exchequer of its own, and discusses the national finances 
as if they were ordinary debtor and creditor accounts. 

£3,500,000 of a surplus! people look up in their dingy rooms; count 
their windows; gaze at the pale faces about them; look out at the 
sunshine, and dream of untaxed breath and light. A _ surplus! 
thousands of the young, eager to teach themselves, and who have 
missed the cheap periodicals, and know that the Excise duty on 
paper stops their mental food, is a tax on though, on knowledge, on 
the energy that would bring instruction within the reach of ; 

prentice and workman, think of their evenings at their favourite weekly 
books again, and that in their hours of rest from labour they may mount 
some steps of knowledge, and gain a clearer view of the working forces 
of the universe, and busy industries of men. A surplus, and so large ! 
the poor look at their murky *floors, their clothes, their blackened furni- 
ture, and believe there will soon be no exciseman at the soap-boilers’, no 
tax on cleanliness. £3,000,000 clear above all payments! the ship- 
builders look for abolition of the tax on timber, and the builders of 
houses and factories, and farm offices, follow up the demand. A surplus! 
the hod-man thinks he shall smoke his pipe in peace, and that negro- 
head shall be no more drum-head. A surplus! the poor needlewoman, for 
a little, lays her needle down, looks from her weary work at the scarce 
coloured water in her cup, and thinks of the luxury of real refreshing tea 
A surplus! the artisan reading the weekly paper in some tap-room, 
for ten minutes, says to himself, “ Now they’ll take the news stamp off, 
and V’ll have a paper of my own, that I can read at home; and they’ll 
repeal the Advertisement Duty, and if I want a place I can say so in the 
papers.” A surplus! shall not malt and hops e a less load upon 
their backs? All which thoughts, dreams, wants, wishes, would be most 
pleasant to the Chancellor of the Exchequer if the people would keep 
at home and keep them to themselves: but they won’t; they come 
boring him ; were they flies and he sugar, they could not more swarm 
about him. Windows, soap, paper, timber, tea, tobacco—all come whis- 
pering to him; he must hear them all, say nothing to any of them, and 
bow them all out. But even then the miseries of the surplus are but be- 
ginning ; independant members are all at him open-mouthed—nothing 
but motions and questions and amendments and opposition to his fa- 
vourite schemes from the night he makes his statement until the appro- 
priation act is passed. They know very well he has had no time to make 
up his mind in the holidays—everything in its place: Parliament and 
taxes, deputations and drudgery, in the session ; grouse and hounds in 
the recess. But they won’t wait; there’s a surplus—it must be used at 
once; and this Session the haste is hotter, the plague of the surplus 
greater than ever. 

All the world are coming to the Exhibition. 
the Palace of Glass, and imagine it made from the windows built up by 
the Window-Tax. They may smile at our vaunted care of the public 
health, and wonder that we who call all the world together, to show us 
how industry gets on, should tax the very paper that explains and illus- 
trates the whole; tax the paper our parcels of goods are wrapped in, the 
cards of the jacquard loom, the mill-boards of the press, the pin-papers, 
trays, and inside of buttons ; should set an exciseman, though we have the 
wondrous example of our progress in glass making since that manufac- 
ture was made free, to watch ainst improvement, and worry, and 
cheat, and ple ague the pi uper- maker, as if he were a maker of some poison 
instead of that which carries all our knowledge to every man’s hand, 
and makes the most rich-minded and wise the close companions and sug- 
gesters of improvement to millions. 

A surplus of £3,000,000, and drawback on exports and paper 
in Government offices considered £700,000, would be the amount of 
loss from repeal of the Paper Tax; and how great the gain to the 
people, how great the gain in better skill and more wide-spread ho- 
nesty—the result of more general, because cheaper, teaching—no one 
can calculate. Therefore, at all events, though it disturb the peace of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, let this Paper Duty—clearly shown to be 
not merely a tax upon trade, a tax which is handing over the manufac- 
ture of paper (our very rags being exported) to foreigners, but a tax upon 
knowledge, a tax upon the excellence of literature, a tax in favour of 
the degradation of cheap literature—be repealed before the world gather 
to our Exhibition, and find us, with all our boasted freedom, sitting be- 
neath a tax on the progress of intelligence. 

Taxes upon mind-light, and sun-light, and the fresh air of heaven 
these are amongst the things for legislation to set to work upon—the 
remnants of old rubbish to be cleared away—the Exhibition of Industry 
which should be made by our Parliament in the present Session, in the 
face of all the world! 























They may look round 

















PorEry IN Power, By JosepH TuRNLEY.—(E. Wilson.)—Such is 
the title of a well-timed volume of some 400 8vo pages, in which the author 
illustrates the characteristics of Romanism when in power, by an inte- 
resting narrative of the most striking events in its history; this sec- 
ton of the work closing with a notice of the increase of Roman Ca- 
tholics in England, the progress of Tractarianism, &c. The second sec- 
tion illustrates “‘ the Spirit of the Vatican” in the Middle Ages, with especial 
reference to the Crusades and the persecution of the Albigenses. Next is a 
drama, portraying our second Henry, and the influence of Romanism in his 
reign; and the work closes with an appendix of historical document: evi- 
dence. The narrative is illustrated with some four-and-twenty clever engravings, 
ably designed, representing the pageants and persecutions, and not a little of the 
dramatic character, of ** the Spirit of the Vatican.” 

Tue DerecrivE Poxice.-Some time since (says the Bedford 
Times) a quantity of planks and iron was placed across the rails of the London 
and North-Western line, 1 the Cheddington station. Fortunately, »owever, 
the malicious intention of the party was frustrated by a timely discovery of the 
plot, and the obstructions were removed before a train came up. The usual 
steps were taken to discover the perpetrators of the inhuman act, but without 
effect. As, however, strong suspicions were entertained that they resided in 
the neighbourhood, and mizht make another attempt, the authorities resolv red 
not to let the matter pass by with impunity; accordingly, other means were 
employed, which eventually proved successful. Some weeks “ago, an itinerant 
vendor of matches and other small ware appeared in the neighbourhood of Ched- 
dington station, and took up his abode at Ivinghoe. No suspicions were at- 
tached to the new comer, and he plied his humble calling, which he facetiously 
dignified with the title of ** timber merchant,” without molestation. By degrees 
he visited all the beer-houses in the neighbourhood, and his acquaintance with 
the class of persons who frequented them became rather on an extensive 
scale. Being of a sociable and communicative turn, he became a general 
favourite at taproom carousals. In this way matters continued for some weeks, 
when one morning the tranquillity of the locality was somewhat disturbed by 
the apprehension of two men named Prior and Newns, ona charge of having 
placed the obstructions mentioned above on the London and North-Western 
Railway with a malicious intent. They were taken before the magistrates, and, 
to their astonishment, found in the person of their accuser the venerable 
‘*matchman,” transformed into a London detective, The officer, it appears, 
had performed his part remarkably well. On all suitable occasions he contrived 
to introduce some topic about the railway, and, during the conversations, 
allusion was generally made to the late attempt at Cheddington. By great tact 
and perseverance, to be found amongst the class to which he belonfed, he 
managed to collect a mass of * little facts and corroborations,” and having com- 
pleted the chain of evidence to the proper point, had the men named above 
take sn into custody. The hearing was adjourned until Monday last, when the 
prisoners were again taken before the magistrates at Ivinghoe, and committed 
for trial at the next Buckinghamshire quarter sessions. 





















| extremities, draperies cast in richly contrasted mas 
| painter to have studied deeply, and practised unweariedly. 








SONGS AND HYMN S$ OF LIFE.—HAPPY LOVE. No, VIL. 


SrncE the sweet knowledge I possess | And wandering clouds in summer 

That she I love is mine, eves 
All Nature throbs with happiness,!| Are Edens to my sight. 

And wears a face divine. | My confidants and comforters 
The woods seem greener than they Are river, hill, and grove, 

were, And sun, and stars, and heaven’s 

The skies are lighter blue ; blue deeps, 

The stars shine clearer, and the And all that live and move. 
air | 

Lets finer sunlight through. |O friendly hills! 
Until I loved I was a child, | woods ! 

And sported on the sands ; Ban. sympathising air! 
But now the ocean opens out, O many-voicéd solitudes ! 

With all its happy lands. | I know my love is fair. 

| I know that she is fair and true, 

The circles of my sympathy And that from her you’ve caught 
Extend from earth to heaven : | The changeful glories ever new 
| 
| 
| 





QO garrulous 


I strove to pierce a mystery, That robe you in my thought. 
And lo! the clue is given. Grief, from the armour of my heart, 
The woods, with all their boughs Rolls off like rustling rain : 
and leaves, ’Tis life to love ; but double life 
Are preachers of delight, To be beloved again. 
CHARLES MACKAY, 








FINE ARTS. 





WILLIAM OF NASSAU AND THE MONEY-LENDERS. 

Ir is the highest province of art to record the magnanimities of human 
nature, and to “ incarnate them in beauty ;” and these qualities having 
a moral import upon society, are the most worthy of the Artist’s illus- 
trative pencil. Such is the event here pictured from the short but glo- 
rious career of William of Nassau, by Cladius Jacquand, a native of 
France. Admitting, therefore, that the subject is well chosen, the next 
point of consideration is, how far are the facts, as chronicled by History, 
elucidated and applied by the aid of Art. 

William of Nassau, surnamed ‘ The Silent,’ of whom it was said, 
“ Tacendo parla, parlando incanta”— 

His silence was expressive, 

His speech irresistib'e— 
aman of great courage and unflinching determination ; and when 
others of equally high family had succumbed and suffered, there rallied 
around him numerous staunch and heroic adherents to oppose the cruel 
and tyrannical Duke of Alva. He succeeded in casting off the supre- 
macy of Spain, in abolishing the Inquisition, and establishing the in- 
dependence of the Seven Provinces; but, in order to effect this, funds 
were necessary, and he, one of the richest nobles of: Holland, pledged 
the family plate, rarities of art, and jewels, in order to raise the 
“ sinews of war.” 

He did not, however, long enjoy the title of Stadtholder with which 
he was invested, for he was assassinated by a minion of Philip IL, i 
1584, leaving, however, his mantle to his son Maurice. 

This fine subject is thus treated. In the centre of the foreground are 
piled, in one grand offering at the shrine of patriotism, the accumulated 
treasures of a family of high descent, consisting of vases and groups in 
gold, silver, and ivory, w rought in exquisite designs, and into ingenious 
forms, by the cunning hand of Benvenuto Cellini and others. Here, too, 
is porcelain of great variety, the priceless products of foreign climes, im- 
ported to enrich the cabinets of the wealthy Prince; and forming a 
group which it would be difficult to exceed in gorgeousness or in beauty. 

This hoard divides the dramatis persone into two groups. On the 
right stands the Stadtholder, his attitude full of dignity and expressive 
of resolution, as he displays to the astonished eyes of the money-lenders 
the wealth he is about to sacrifice. Beside him is his chief officer of 
state, who seems to have obeyed his Sovereign’s behests literally, and 
leans eagerly over the coffers, of which he exhibits the emptiness ; whilst 
the female members of his family proffer their costly pearls and other 
jewels, with like praiseworthy devotion to their country’s cause which 
animates the Prince. 

On the left are congregated those who are about to lend money on 
these valuables, and they exhibit all the striking characteristics of their 
vocation. One thrusts his cap from off his brow, in order to comprehend 
more fully the extent and quality of the pledges; another gloats with 
undisguised avarice on the tempting heap he hopes soon to clutch; 
while others are employed mentally in calculating its worth. The open- 
ing into another saloon, and the light falling on the secretaries, gives 
relief to the picture, which is of a Rembrandt-like quality of tone—rich, 
without gaudiness, and, in chiaroscuro, powerful without extravagance. 
As the selection of the subject was happy, so the invention is learned— 
whether we consider the composition, the individual characters, or the 
accessories 
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ate expression, correct costume, careful drawing, even to the 
es, all prove the 
In fact, this 
picture has the quality of antiquity and the learning of the present age 





| to recommend it to the connoisseur and the critic. 








This grand picture was in the collection of the late King of Holland 
at the Hague; and is now in Mr. Hoare’s Gallery, Berkeley Chambers, 
Bruton-street, Bond-street. 


Tae Faru or Raw at WuHITESAVEN, Cumberland, in the month 
just ended is 9 422 inches, being 5.318 inches above the average quantity for 
January, which is 4.05 inches; and a greater depth than has been measured 
in any month of any year since 1831, and probably for a much longer period. 
The falls which approach the nearest to January, 1851, are: December, 1833, 
9.048 inches; January, 1834, 9.169 inches ; and July, 1846, 9.061 inches. These 
are the only months during the last twenty years which ek January, 1851, 
in point of wetness.—Observatory, Whitehaven, February 1, 185 





NIMROUD SCULPTURES, IN THE LOUVRE, 
AT PARIS. 

In order to render our description of these Sculptures as complete and 

various as possible, we propose, this week, to present our readers with a 

selection from the Collection in Paris. 

Before, however, entering into a description of the particular speci- 
mens we have engraved on the present occasion, it seems desirable to 
give aslight sketch of their original discovery, and of their discoverer, 
M. Botta, the first European who was ever able to make excavations of 
any extent in the plains of Nineveh. M. Botta is an eminent French 
naturalist, who, for a considerable portion of his life, pursued his studies 
and researches in the East. He had resided ten years in Egypt and 
Nubia, and five years in the Hejaz and Arabia Felix, and various places 
where few Europeans have ever been. From his long sojourn and 
wanderings among Arab tribes, he was as well acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs of the Easterns as with those of Frenchmen ; 
and, altogether, both his constitution and his acquired habits had so far 
disqualified him for a residence in Europe, that, when the French Go- 
vernment rewarded him for his past eminent services as a naturalist, by 
giving him a situation and a house in the Jardin des Plantes, he found 
that his health would oblige him to forego the advantage, and seek a 
warmer climate. The Government, with that enlightened desire to re- 
ward merit, which is so strongly contrasted with the tardy dullness of 
our own Government, sought to serve M. Botta in the way that would 
be most agreeable to himself, and that would, at the same time, render 
his peculiar qualifications and intelligence beneficial to the world at 
large. To accomplish this, they created the Consulate at Mossul, 
about 1839-40, and appointed M. Botta Consul. Very shortly after 
M. Botta was established in his new quarters, his curiosity was 
aroused by the sight of a few sculptured fragments which some of 
the inhabitants of Khorsabad had turned up by chance in the vicinity of 
their dwellings. The village of Khorsabad is built upon some mounds 
situated about fifteen miles east of Mossul, the modern Nineveh, or the 
living capital of Assyria. So interesting and suggestive did these frag- 
ments appear to M. Botta, that, with the promptness of an active mind, 
he at once cenceived that a judicious system of excavating might dis- 
cover important historical documents. Accordingly, he decided on 
taking up his abode in the neighbourhood where the first specimens 
were found, in order to better organise a regular well-designed search. 

Notwithstanding that M. Botta’s position as Consul, his thorough 
acquaintance with the language, and perfect knowledge of the 
Arab character in all its phases presented such advantages that 
there was every prospect of his pursuing his researches with 
success, yet unexpected and disheartening obstacles arose. He was 
frequently interrupted, on various pretexts, by the authorities of the 
village, and by the Kadee of Mossul; partly for the purpose of 
extorting money, and partly because they conceived him to be 
already in the possession of great treasure of gold, which he had 
actually found in the excavations, or was enabled, by an intimacy with 
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NIMROUD 


Eshshetan, with whom all Franks 
are supposed to be acquainted, to 
convert the stones he so carefully 
dug up into the precious metal. 
At length he was so utterly inter- 
rupted, that an appeal to the Porte 
became necessary, and for a whole 
year his proceedings were arrested 
by the negotiations between the 
French and Turkish Governments, 
for the purpose of securing him the 
permission to excavate. Upon the 
French Government undertaking 
that all the gold and treasure which 
might be discovered should be given 
up to the Turkish authorities, 
the firman was granted, but not 
without the apponitment of an 
officer specially to watch pro- 
gress; not merely to prevent the 
private abstraction of the supposed 
treasure, but to see that during the 
night the Giaour Botta did not trans- 
mute into gold the stones recovered 
by day—so impossible is it to make a 
‘Turk comprehend that a sane man 

would spend money to dig up old 
stones, merely to examine or carry 
away because they have on them un- 
intelligible writing. At length M. 
Botta was permitted to carry on the 
excavations at Khorsabad, and was 
ultimately rewarded by a discovery 
which has excited the curiosity and 
interest of all the civilized world. It 
will thus be seen that we are only 

performing an act of justice towards 
M. Botta, in according to him the 
merit of first breaking ground 
which has since proved so rich in 
archzological treasures ; for it was 
to his energy, resolution, experience, 
and tact that we are indebted for 
overcoming obstacles which, being 
once removed, render subsequent re- 
searches comparatively easy. There 
yet, however, remains one great difli- 
culty to surmount before we can arrive 
at the most precious remains, namely, 
the excavation of the largest mound 
in the plain opposite Mossul, at a 

place called by the Arabs Nunia, and 
supposed to be the true Nineveh. 
The difficulty arises from the ex- 
istence upon this mound of a mosque 
sacred to all Mohammedans, as con- 
taining the tomb of the Prophet 
Jonah. Some of the contiguous 
mounds, however, have been exca- 
vated by our energetic countryman, 
Layard ; and we anticipate the ar- 
rival of the results so soon as our Go- 
vernment ceases to emulate the Turks 
in the obstacles they offer to pro- 
moting these interesting researches. 

The first produce of M. Botta’s la- 
bours arrived in Paris in the year 
1846, and the Engravings we have 
prepared are from among those de- 
posited in the Louvre, and will be 
found to form valuable links in the 
chain of those we have already de- 
scribed from our own Museum. 

No. 1 represents an angle of an 
entrance, showing part of the side 
and return of the door. The angle 
shows the profile of the human- 
headed bull, the right side of which 
will form the whole of the jamb of 
the door, as will be better under- 


3.—FIGURE OF DIVINITY OR KING, IN WOOD. 
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1,—HUMAN-HEADED BULL, AND ASSYRIAN HERCULES, 


2.—BRONZE LION, ON STONE. 
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stood by reference to the bull and 
lion described in our Number pub- 
lished October 26th, 1850, which ex- 
ample was built into the wall or 
flanked by other sculptures. In the 
present instance the return side of 
the same block is sculptured with a 
figure of the Assyrian Hercules, 
bearing his emblems, the lion and ser- 
pent. The figure stands in a shal- 
low recess, the outer sides of which 
are flat, and form a sort of frame 
round the principal figure. At the 
base of that on the right side is 
sculptured a small figure of the di- 
vinity Nisroch, holding the basket 
and pine cone; and on the right 
side is a figure of a priest, holding 
the bunch of pomegranates in one 
hand, while the other is upraised. 
The panels in which they stand 
reach nearly as high as the knee of 
the Hercules. The figure of Her- 
cules himself is bare-headed, the 
hair being represented in bold relief 
in front, but highly curled at the 
back; and the beard is peculiarly 
elaborately ornamented. He is 
dressed in the long furred robe, with 
the fringed tunic and furred upper 
dress, we have before remarked upon 
asa distinguishing feature of Royal 
personages. As regards the long 
mantle, he differs from another 
figure of Hercules in the French 
collection,in which he is represented 
as clothed simply in the short-fringed 
tunic. The portion of the . bull 
shown has a richly-ornamented cap, 
surmounted by feathers, the double 
horns, bull’s ears, and the usual 
curled hair, beard, and ‘dewlap: 
the front feathers, indicating the 
wings, are carried over the shoulder. 

No. 2is a bronze lion, like those 
found by Layard, and which we 
have, in a former article, assumed to 
be a weight; it is placed on a stone 
engraved with cuneiform characters. 

No. 3 is a small figure of a divi- 
nity in wood, which has suffered con- 
siderable damage from the operations 
of time. 

No. 4 is a figure of the same size 
as the preceding, and likewise of 
wood. It appears to represent the 
King, or a divinity, with a truncated 
cone-shaped head-dress, surrounded 
by the double horns. The robe is 
long, but the whole figure too much 
mutilated to distinguish the parti- 
culars of the costume. 

No. 5 is a bracelet of bronze, with 
carved bulls’ heads for terminations. 

No. 6, A spear or arrow-head. 

No.7, A crescent-shaped imple- 
ment of ordinary spear metal. 

Nos. 8 and 9, Engraved cylinders 
of agate, exactly like those found in 
the ruins of Babylon. Cylindersof this 
description have been known in Eu- 
rope from time immemorial ; and no 
less than 20 years ago, Mr. John 
Landseer suggested that they were 
worn by the Assyrians as amulets, 
and that they bear the name of the 
individual, as well as some astrolo- 
gical signs with reference to his 
birth. Recent discoveries seem to 
confirm these suggestions. 


4.—FIGURE OF DIVINITY, IN WooD. 
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